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A CATHOLIC ON THE SUPREME COURT 
EDITOR: 


Such a pleasant, scholarly article as “A Catholic 
Comes to Court” depresses me. Especially when you 
say: “It will be interesting to know Justice Bren- 
nan’s view on burning issues such as integration, 
ete.” Yes, yes, of course. But would it not be equally 
interesting to know Justice Brennan’s views on dis- 
crimination against Catholics on the Supreme Court 
and in the Office of the President of the U. S.? I 
would like to know if he is the kind of man who re- 
sents this anti-Catholic discrimination and will use 
his high office, when it is legally and morally right 
to do so, to attempt to put an end to it. 

Then may I ask why does the coming of a Catholic 
to the Court call for applause? If he is the right 
kind of Catholic, it is the Court which should be con- 
gratulated for getting him. During the past two 
decades the Court has been debased and degraded 
by “packing,” as well as by the low caliber of some 
of its appointees. My ego, as a Catholic, does not 
glow because a mere Catholic has been permitted to 
join this undistinguished company. 

Secondly, I see no merit in your hopes that the 
new Justice will be a “middle-of-the-roader.” The 
middle of the road appeals too much to those who 
know too little about getting to where they hope 
they are going. In times that call for bold action, 
it is often an impractical, undesirable and dangerous 
way, even though it is presumed to be the favorite 
traveling lane for the prudent, tolerant and thought- 
ful. I like to recall that our Lord was the least 
middle-of-the-road man who ever walked this earth. 

On the possibility that my views may be misin- 
terpreted, I hasten to add that I am delighted that 
American Catholics like Hague, Pendergast and 
Murphy of Tammany never got to the Court or the 
Presidency. I will go further and say that I took no 
satisfaction in once seeing a Mr. Murphy from Michi- 
gan sitting on the Supreme Court. But in spite of the 
shabby record of many Catholics in the political 
world, I maintain it is an insult and an injustice to 
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debar Catholics from various political offices 

in a country which is so frequently described 

as the leader of the “free nations of the world.” 
Frank Cullen Brophy 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

Ed.: I thoroughly agree with Mr. Brophy 
about discrimination against Catholics. To 
quote my November editorial: “It’s time that 
Supreme Court justices were appointed on the 
basis of merit, not according to a religious 
quota.” The custom seems to be to name one 
Catholic and only one to the Court, regardless 
of the number of Catholics who are eminently 
fitted for the job. 

As to “middle-of-the-road,” I said that jus- 
tice usually lies between two extremes. “In 
medio stat virtus.” Yet this is not always 
true and so I went on to say that “middle-of- 
the-road” better describes an independent mind, 
uncommitted to either the liberal or conserva- 
tive camp and that the Catholic mind approves 
good wherever it is found. In that sense, our 
Lord was in the “middle-of-the-road.” 


THE NUN’S STORY 
EDITOR: 


I am writing to comment on the review of 
Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s Story which ap- 
peared in Riley Hughes’ book review depart- 
ment in your November issue. I do not quite 
agree with his views and feel compelled to ex- 
press myself. 

Personally, I liked the style of writing and 
the author’s artistic abilities. In fact, I found 
it difficult to put the book down once begun. 
Influenced by the “beauty” of the book, I was 
almost tempted to agree with those critics who 
praised the work to high heaven. But after 
some serious thinking, I saw the book in a dif- 
ferent light. I realized that the feeling of de- 
pression, of spiritual failure and loneliness, 
of almost utter defeat before God—the ship- 
wreck of a religious vocation—which this book 
leaves you with, does not and cannot make 
this a great Catholic novel. The theological 
inaccuracies, false asceticism, vulgarisms, at 
times nonsensical situations, wrong terminolo- 
gies and erroneous concepts of obedience, reli- 
gious observance and Canon Law which are 
found in the book destroy the integrity, the 
beauty of the book, and hence rob it of its 
artistic value. 

To cite particulars. On p. 68 is found a 
theological mistake. It is a principle of moral 
theology that a Catholic nurse—a fortiori—a 
Catholic Sister—cannot directly call a non- 
Catholic minister to the bedside of a dying 
non-Catholic for the express purpose of reli- 
giously ministering to him. See Merkelbach’s 
Summa Theologiae Moralis, 


The false concepts of humility (p. 99), of 
religious obedience (p. 204), of asceticism 
(p. 170), inaccurate terminologies (p. 191 & 
201), the serious violations of Canon Law on 
pp. 108 & 134 make the reader rightfully aues- 
tion the Catholicity of the novel. The episode 
of the ex-priest on p. 194 is nothing more than 
pure unadulterated nonsense. 

Perhaps I’ve been severe—even extremely 
so—yet I can’t see a book being hailed as a 
great Catholic novel when it has so many 
shortcomings. It is a story of a spiritual de- 
feat—one that gives you a lonely, empty feel- 
ing—a real depression. 

James J. Dunn, §.S.P. 
St. Paul Monastery, 
Canfield, Ohio 

Ed.: One of the chief difficulties, it seems to 
me, lies in pinning down that phantom we call 
the “Catholic novel.” What is it? As Father 
Gardiner of America points out, Miss Hulme’s 
book is novelistic in form but biographical in 
content. Can we call it a novel? Secondly, Fa- 
ther Gardiner notes that while the nun misses 
out on joy in her vocation, the note of joy and 
peace re-echoes many times in the book through 
the happy nuns who did not follow Sister Luke 
into the world. 


DO CONSERVATIVES WANT CHANGE? 
EDITOR: 

Re: “Who Is a Real Conservative?” (Decem- 
ber, p. 197), by F. D. Wilhelmsen. Alas! Mr. 
Wilhelmsen disappoints. While he brought out 
some excellent points that Mr. Sullivan, S.J., 
appeared to overlook, nevertheless he failed to 
produce anything definitive. His definition of 
a conservative is to say the least an extremely 
narrow one. Many Catholic conservatives clas- 
sify themselves as such who are not “sus- 
picious of change, even when it is for the 
better,” and do not “tend to vote Democratic 
rather than Republican.” 

The true Catholic conservative, and I think 
that this is where Mr. Wilhelmsen misses the 
point, is not concerned with technology or 
politics per se but with the rights of man. He 
is concerned with the effects of modern busi- 
ness and modern politics on the structure of 
man’s society. He is concerned whether man 
is to be subjugated to the whole, the group or 
the society, as many liberals will hold, or 
whether man’s rights are to be held inviolable 
and the society or group is to be based on 
those rights. 

Conservatives certainly cannot be opposed 
to change when that change is for the better- 
ment of mankind. They will respect and pre- 
serve tradition and will hold the older order 
while evaluating change and, when that change 
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is judged good, will incorporate it into their 
way of life. I am afraid that the sterile con- 
servatism, unalterably opposed to technology 
and progress, that Mr. Wilhelmsen presents is 
narrow indeed and certainly does not repre- 
sent the principles held by this conservative 
at least. 


John F. Wagner 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


FATHER FINLEY 
EDITOR: 


I am glad to see that the bible of the trade, 
Variety has caught up with Father Finley’s 
November remarks about the quality of movie 
advertising. In its Nov. 28th issue, under the 
headline “Priest-Critic Hits Film Ads’ ‘Mid- 
way’ Tone” Variety gives the gist of Father 
Finley’s comments in your November issue. 

I think this is significant. The entertain- 
ment world and the religious world are far 
apart and at times we are tempted to say the 
twain shall never meet. Perhaps the fault is 
ours. If we continue to make our comments on 
entertainment in theological terms as is the 
usual case in Catholic periodicals, then we will 
not make contact with the trade. We must 
speak their language. That after all is the 
secret of any missionary effort. It is true that 
occasionally Catholic reviewers attempt to use 
the jargon of the movie world but it sounds 
cute and affected. Father Finley serves up 
accurate and theological analyses of movies 
with smoothness and absence of affectation. 
He can write the language of the trade with 
an easy facility and yet at the same time he 
does not sacrifice one whit of Christian moral 
sense or critical acumen. I think people that 
read Variety will sit up and listen to what 
Father Finley has to say. They will not listen 
to lofty essays on the theater arts. 


J. Morgan Carton 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JESUS, A JEW? 
EDITOR: 


In these days of trouble in our Lord’s Holy 
Land, frequent mention of the fact that He 
was a Jew by race is met with in our periodi- 
cals. That Christ bore a Jewish reflection in 
His personality as it was known to the world 
is all too true. He had the high and flaming 
passion for justice that we find in the typical 
Hebraic character especially of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Yet I do not think we would 
be stating the full truth if we did not also say 
that there was something Hellenic in His hu- 
man nature. Felder, quoting Strauss, says: 
“This cheerful serenity, this unyielding opti- 
mism, this acting from the pure delight and 
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joy of a sunny disposition can be called the 
Hellenic element in Jesus.” 

It is no slight to the Jews that we say of 
Christ that he belongs to no one people and no 
one time exclusively. He possesses the high 
qualities and the best traits of all peoples and 
He is the one universal Man. By his human 
nature He is uniquely fitted to act as bridge be- 
tween God and man which is after all the mes- 
sage of Christmas. Through Him we go to the 
Father for He and the Father are one. 

Peter R. Volk 
Chicago, I. 
EDEN AND KHRUSHCHEV 
EDITOR: 


On the Continent the impression is that 
Khrushchev was urging a liberal policy for 
the Hungarians when Eden attacked Egypt. 
The others in the Kremlin said the Party 
should follow Eden’s example. They prevailed 
over Khrushchev. Eden desired no such result 
but that’s the way it happened. 

Afred Steude 
Newark, N. J. 
PROPAGANDA NOVELS 
EDITOR: 


The “propaganda novels” of the 1930’s, such 
as Grapes of Wrath and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls may have been too heavily didactic for 
a sensitive literary taste but they did bear 
witness to a prevailing sense of social re- 
sponsibility. Today we seem to have abdicated 
that responsibility, and our authors are most 
culpable, albeit they are reflections of the pub- 
lic mood. Our escape from duty is frightfully 
evident in the awarding of the Pulitzer first 
prize to Andersonville, an escape into the past 
and an escape from those fundamental de- 
mands of decency that are the foundations of 
our culture. Must laurels be given to a writer 
who turns his back on the human situation at 
this moment of man’s tragic destiny? 


Alexander A. Schilkraut 
Chicago, Ill. 


NOTHING TO FEAR BUT FEAR 
EDITOR: 


The epigram about fear, ascribed to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is of ancient origin. An early 
one given by St. Teresa of Avila and others 
follow: “Whenever conscience commands any- 
thing, there is only one thing to fear, and that 
is fear” (c. 1575). Then there was Montaigne: 
“That of which I stand most in fear is fear” 
(1580). Bacon in De Argumentis Scientiarum 
wrote: “The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” 


D. F. O’Connor, M.D. 
South Orange, N. J. 
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Does Help For Hungary Mean War? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I. Hungary, the Soviets have written the message of Communism in 
blood. It is not the good news of a democratic paradise for workers but 
a monstrous theme of terror, slavery and slaughter. If you want to see 
the fruits of Marxism, get a copy of Hungary’s Fight for Freedom, a pro- 
foundly moving picture report by the editors of Life of a liberty-loving 
people in agony. Proceeds from the sale of the book, incidentally, go to 
the International Rescue Committee. 

The demand for action in Hungary becomes more insistent every day. 
More and more Americans are becoming impatient. They find it demoraliz- 
ing to witness the Soviet war-machine snuffing out liberty and life in 
Hungary and Communists in other parts of the world still hurling threats 
at the democracies. They said they would dispatch volunteers to Egypt 
and Britain and France backed down from their invasion of Egypt. Yet 
America, the greatest military power in history, stands passive while the 
Freedom Fighters die. 


T agonizing question for Christians is: what can be done? Christ 
overshadows our thinking, and we say to ourselves; “What would He 
advise?” To begin with, it is not a simple question with a simple answer. 
Some British and French writers see a pat parallel between the affairs in 
Egypt and the butchery in Hungary. They say that the U. N., aided by 
the U. S., was ready to step into Egypt and force the British and French 
to withdraw their troops. If the U. N. is so righteous, they claim, it should 
be ready to step into Hungary and force the Red troops to withdraw. 
The parallel is hardly complimentary to the British and French. After 
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all, these two nations until the 
Egyptian fiasco had been firm sup- 
porters and members in good stand- 
ing of the U. N. Russia has been a 
member only as a legal fiction. She 
has stood outside the U. N. and de- 
fied it times innumerable. Within 
the U. N. her only purpose has been 
to advance her own interests which 
she did usually by fouling up the 
legal processes of the organization. 
It is one thing to discipline a mem- 
ber of the family of nations in good 
standing. It is quite another thing 
to take care of an outlaw nation that 
has proved itself the scourge of the 
human race. To send armed forces 
into Hungary is a problem infinitely 
more complex and difficult than to 
dispatch a small U. N. police force 
into Egypt. 


Tue first and most obvious step in 
dealing with the Soviet assassins in 
Hungary is to withdraw American 
recognition of the Kadar regime. 
Probably this will accomplish little. 
It will serve to lower the already 
dwindling prestige of the Soviets 
in the eyes of Asiatic nations. How- 
ever, the Kremlin’s moral prestige 
is already near rock bottom and it 
doesn’t seem to worry the Moscow 
bureaucrats. 

Secondly, the U. N. can oust the 
representative of the Kadar regime 
in the General Assembly. Perhaps 
this will have been achieved by the 
time this editorial appears. Regard- 
less of its diplomatic benefits, the 
move seems inevitable. After flout- 
ing the Charter and 
the various resolu- 
tions aimed at Hun- 
gary, this regime 
deserves no place in the General 
Assembly. Imre Horvath only pol- 
lutes the atmosphere with his rhet- 
oric about fascists and reactionaries 


Out With 
Kadar’s Man 
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fighting the workers’ government. 
His patent insincerity gives a bad 
odor to the organization. Moreover, 
the U. N. should impose economic 
sanctions on the puppet regime and 
on the Russians as soon as possible. 
The International Longshoremen’s 
Association is already refusing to 
load Soviet cargoes in American 
ports. 

The American Friends of the Cap- 
tive Nations has urged the U. S. to 
take all possible measures short of 
war to force withdrawal of the Red 
troops from Hungary. It has recom- 
mended to President Eisenhower 
that he press for a U. N. resolution 
which would provide for immediate 
political, economic and diplomatic 
sanctions under the U. N. Charter. 
These sanctions would of course be 
conditioned on Russian refusal to 
admit U. N. observers into Hungary. 


Conran we cannot stand idly 
by and do nothing in view of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s plea for aid for 


the Freedom Fighters. 
mated that 70,000 
have already been Cardinal 
killed. Are we going Mindszenty 
to respond to the 

Cardinal’s plea with nothing more 
than propaganda blasts and U. N. 
resolutions? Pope Pius XII, in his 
1948 Christmas mesage, said that if 
a nation is unjustly attacked, the 
solidarity of the family of nations 
forbids other nations “to behave as 
mere spectators, in an attitude of 
apathetic neutrality.” 

But does this mean armed inter- 
vention? I think the Holy Father 
meant we should use, in aiding a 
victim of unjust aggression, all 
weapons short of war. In one of his 
encyclicals at the time of the crises 
in Hungary and the Middle East, he 
said: “Let everyone, especially 
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those who hold the fate of peoples 
in their hands consider that no last- 
ing good can ever arise from war, 
but only a great number of evils and 
calamities.” At about the same 
time, he asserted: “It is not with 
arms, not with slaughter, not with 
ruins, that disputes between men 
are solved but only through reason, 
law, prudence and equity.” 

“Enlightened men,” says the Holy 
Father “must not venture down the 
steep slope of violence if they con- 
sider the great dangers of a war, 
which starting from a spark can de- 
velop into an enormous fire.” Per- 
haps we could temporarily free the 
Hungarians by means of war but 
the sequel would be a global conflict 
destroying our planet. As an atomic 
scientist said, “Must destruction be 
our destiny?” 


Secaztaay DULLEs has often said 
that our policy is not to encourage 
revolution in the satellite countries 
but to help bring about liberation 
of these countries by means of an 
evolutionary process. The satellites 
do seem to be evolving toward some- 
thing. It is too early to predict that 
the dissension in the satellites will 
erupt into freedom like a chicken 
breaking the eggshell but there is 
good reason to suspect that the 
great Russian Empire is cracking 
up. 

There is ferment in East Ger- 
many. A Communist newspaper 
there recently warned students 
against emulating the Hungarian 
students who rebelled in Prague. It 
reminded the German students they 
might be dismissed from schools 
and colleges if they helped “the in- 
ternational counter-revolution.” 
Czechoslovakia is seething. Even be- 
fore the riots in June in Poznan, Po- 
land, there were demonstrations by 
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Czech students in favor of more 
academic freedom. Poland is rest- 
less even under Gomulka. Memories 
of the suppression of Poznan riots 
are still fresh in Polish minds, but 
it is a question as to how long they 
can remain intimi- 
dated. They are- 
painfully aware that 
Gomulka is a thor- 
ough-going Communist and they 
despise Russia. Trouble is develop- 
ing in Rumania. 


Trouble Is 
a’ comin’ 


N oT only in the satellites but in 
Russia as well there are rumblings 
of dissent. Khrushchev himself had 
to go to Moscow University recently 
to read a lesson of warning to pro- 
testing students. In the Kremlin, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin differ 
with Molotov and Kaganovitch. As 
for the Army, not all is well in the 
ranks. In the Hungarian revolution, 
many soldiers defected from the 
Red army as well as from the Hun- 
garian Army. This was especially 
true of the elite corps. In some 
places, the Red army proved so un- 
reliable that Asiatics had to be sent 
in to replace them. 

In spite of these growing pros- 
pects of disintegration in the Rus- 
sian Empire, some Americans are 
clamoring for immediate armed in- 
tervention in Hungary. They deny 
there is any real risk of a global 
war. They claim that Russia’s in- 
ternal problems are so harassing 
that the Kremlin would not dare to 
start a large-scale conflict. 

History however tells another 
story. In the past, dictators who 
were harried by domestic worries 
almost invariably tried to provoke 
a war to distract grumbling subjects 
from their grievances. Patriotism is 
such a powerful passion that many 
a trouble-maker on the home scene 
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can be talked into becoming a war- 
rior ready to fight the enemy. The 
Russian people in 1941 knew the 
horrors of Communism yet they 
fought the Germans. Stalin had 
convinced them they were defend- 
ing the soil of Holy Mother Russiz 


I; the internal situation in the Red 
Empire worsens, Russia will wel- 
come foreign intervention in Hun- 
gary as an excuse for war. I have 
always felt that the Kremlin bureau- 
crats will be far more dangerous 
when their regime 
begins to collapse. 
When all goes well 
with them, they are 
apt to act rationally. When they 
read the handwriting on the wall, 
they will become desperate and 
strike out in a wild fury. They will 
unquestionably resort to the H- 
bomb. Going down to destruction, 
they will want to drag the whole 
world down with them. 

The Russian leaders would be 
wise to avoid a war. Trusting to a 
dubiously loyal Russian army, men- 
aced by satellite armies ready to 
wreak vengeance on their former 
masters, the Russians would be in 
a perilous position. They would be 
wise to avoid a war but dictators are 
notoriously unwise. Hitler’s blun- 
ders were gigantic. So were Stalin’s. 
They were accustomed to using 
force, not wisdom. That Khrush- 
chevy would stumble into a global 
war is altogether probable. That the 
U. S. should avoid a global war is 
altogether prudent and _praise- 
worthy. 


Desperate 
Desperadoes 


Tue U. N. has been slow to take 
action. Yet I think most Americans 
will concur with the Annual State- 
ment of the American Bishops with 
regard to the U. N.: “The fact re- 
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mains that it offers the only present 
promise we have for sustained 
peace in our time.” 

The Egyptian affair was tempo- 
rarily a setback for the U. N. but the 
final outcome promises to be a 
strengthening of the organization as 
a result of its success in bringing 
about a withdrawal of Anglo- 
French-Israeli forces. Another in- 
cidental but encouraging conse- 
quence of the crisis is that the 
Asian-African bloc of nations has 
come closer to the U. S. They seem 
now to be convinced that the U. S. 
has moral integrity and that we 
have no sympathy for colonialism. 
This alliance, if it continues, will 
prove helpful in pushing through 
the U. N. measures aimed at Red 
Hungary. Where the Asian-African 
bloc formerly voted with the Com- 
munist bloc, they will now be better 
disposed to vote with the U. S. 

Immediately after the Egyptian 
fiasco, it looked as though the At- 
lantic Alliance was broken beyond 
repair. Now the U. S. is sending oil 
to Europe and has been mending 
its fences with Britain and France. 
The prospects for a rapprochement 
grow brighter every day. America, 
Britain, France voting en bloc with 
the Asian-African nations can make 
the U. N. a more effective agency 
than ever before. Surely the moral 
power represented by all these na- 
tions working in concert can bring 
some relief to the oppressed in Hun- 
gary. 


THE Furor Over “BasBy DOLL” 


Once again, the Legion of Decency 
will be charged with censorship. 
That is a dirty word in the average 
American’s lexicon and it has over- 
tones of burning books and suppres- 
sion of truth. Actually the Legion 
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has no desire to control thought or 
to impose its arbitrary opinion on 
an unwilling public. Its role is one 
of service to Catholics who take 
their religion seriously and who are 
anxious to discover the dangers to 
faith or morals latent in specific mo- 
tion pictures. The role of the Legion 
is somewhat akin to that of a doc- 
tor who advises his patients what 
medicines and diversions they may 
take without endangering their 
health. 

The Catholic who makes a Legion 
pledge is not making a special 
promise over and above his ordinary 
obligations as a Catholic. A pledge 
to abstain from intoxicating liquors 
is something extra: no man is bound 
to abstain from liquors by the mere 
fact he is a member of the Church. 
But every Catholic, by his profes- 
sion of loyalty to the Church, is 
bound to avoid the proximate occa- 
sions of sin. If prudent judges tell 
him a certain picture is morally ob- 
jectionable, he will see the picture 
only at the price of violating his 
conscience or presumptuously pit- 
ting his personal opinion against 
the consensus of the Legion judges. 


Tue Legion will be assailed for its 
condemnation of the movie Baby 
Doll (See Father Finley’s review in 


this issue). Warner Brothers fre- 
leased this offensive Christmas pres- 
ent to the public shortly before the 
great holy day. That it should be 
given to the public at this sacred 
season was bad enough but the pic- 
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ture itself is incomparably sordid. 
The superb craftsmanship of Ten- 
nessee Williams unites with pro- 
ducing genius to portray sub-human 
depravity in a tale of prolonged se- 
duction. Angelic gifts doing the 
work of the fallen angels. 

What is most regrettable is that 
the Production Code seal of ap- 
proval was conferred. With soci- 
ologists warning that our country is 
leading the world in most forms of 
vice and crime, with public morals 
fast slipping away from their foun- 
dations the Production Code au- 
thority blandly approves a master- 
piece of decadence! 

I hope the criticism directed 
against the Legion will be answered 
with a vigorous campaign on the 
part of Catholics in support of the 
Legion rating. By vigorous I do not 
mean high-pressure and strong-arm 
methods at the exhibiting theater, 
bulldozing stunts or threats to the 
manager. We can dispense with the 
fanatics who throw “stink-bombs” 
into a movie-house. Our Catholic 
opinion can be expressed far more 
effectively if we use the orderly 
processes of our democratic way of 
life. Moreover, we ought not to 
speak about this condemnation in 
hushed whispers among ourselves 
but openly and frankly with our 
non-Catholic friends. We do not 
have a monopoly on decency. It is 
up to us to present this matter to 
them as a facet of the great problem 
of restoring a high level of moral 
conduct to our local community. 





POLAND: 


a 
Communist 
dilemma 


by Z. M. Ossowski 


I. is impossible to understand the 
situation as it develops in Eastern 
Europe without realizing that Po- 
land, the strongest and largest of all 
the smaller nations of that region, 
is located right between Germany 
and Russia. Ever since the forces of 
German expansionism started press- 
ing toward the East——and ever since 
Russian imperialism resolved to ab- 
sorb the fertile Polish plains into 
its own sphere of dominance—the 
history of that region has been 
shaped by a gigantic interplay of 
nationalistic forces. 

Since the end of the eighteenth 
century, when Frederick the Great 
of Prussia and Catherine II of Rus- 
sia — together with the Austrian 
Emperor as a junior partner — 
reached an agreement on the parti- 
tion of Poland, this unfortunate 
country has been unable to with- 
stand the hostile pressure of its 
mighty neighbors. 

Polish territory proved a welcome 
addition to Austria, Prussia and 
Russia and for a long time the par- 
tition of Poland was regarded as 
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hardly more significant than just 
that. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, however, much more 
important issues became apparent: 
in fact, on Polish territory Russian 
imperialism came into direct con- 
tact with the German “Drang nach 
Osten” (urge toward the East). The 
Russo-German conflict grew, ma- 
tured, and finally culminated dur- 
ing World War I. 

In 1914 it did not seem to matter 
that Poles still inhabited the terri- 
tory on which the Russo-German 
conflict was being fought out. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the war 
in 1918 a reborn Poland emerged. 
After almost 150 years of national 
suppression the Poles were still 
numerous and fully capable of re- 
storing their own statehood. They 
rebuilt war damage, set about de- 
veloping their economic resources 
and — even if everything was not 
entirely up to expectations—confi- 
dently looked toward a better fu- 
ture. 

But in 1939 the old Russo-German 
conflict flared up for the second 
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time. Another partition of Poland 

-agreed upon by Ribbentrop and 
Molotov—was a logical preliminary 
step. It soon became clear, however, 
that both the Communist dictator- 
ship and Hitlerite “Nazism” picked 
up their old imperialism at the very 
spot where the anciens régimes left 
off. At the end of World War II 
Germany collapsed, and it was Po- 
land’s fate to become a satellite of 
the Communist empire. 


I. the course of their history the 
Poles developed a specific national 
character especially sensitive to pa- 


Marshal Pilsudski and, after his 
death, the so-called “colonels’ re- 
gime” were able to achieve was a 
mild totalitarian state system. 
Whatever the past distortions, how- 
ever, today the noble tradition of 
patriotism flourishes among the 
masses of the Polish population. 
National feelings, even when con- 
fronted by Communist domination, 
are vital in repudiating Communist 
indoctrination. 

As a matter of fact, Communism 
always carried a distinctive Russian 
imprint, Communism brought to 
Poland in 1945, in the wake of the 


triotic issues which aided the Poles 
greatly in resisting denationaliza- 
tion. As soon, however, as Polish 
statehood was re-established a ten- 
dency to inject totalitarian tenden- 
cies into patriotism appeared on the 
political scene, and the best that 


Red Army’s victorious drive west- 
ward, was no exception. It appeared 
to the Poles that the same old Rus- 
sian army—rather than a Commu- 
nist one—imposed the first Polish 
puppet regime in 1945. Moscow be- 
came again the place where a state 





MAN BEHIND THE STORY 


Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, in 1953 
denounced the Polish Communist regime for its attempts 
to dominate the Church and control religious education. 
He was a formidable foe of the regime because Poland is 
95°%/, Catholic and the tall, impressive prelate was beloved 
by his flock. In September, 1953 the Cardinal was put 
under house arrest. His case was never tried. Held in cus- 
tody for two years, he was finally banished to a monastery 
where he was reported to have been subjected to psycho- 
One “defector” described 
the monastery's radar devices that flashed the Cardinal's 
every move to the Red commandant. During the demon- 
strations of last October, thousands of students demanded 
the Cardinal's release. After taking over as head of the 


logical torture. Communist 


Polish Reds, one of Gomulka's first official acts was to free 
the Cardinal. Though the Vatican is elated over this move, 
it is mindful also of the fact that many Polish bishops and 
priests are still in jail. 
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official would look for guidance. 
On Stalin’s order Soviet trained 
Marshal Konstanty Rokossowski 
was made Supreme Commander of 
the Polish army (that he was Po- 
lish-born made things worse: the 
Poles regard him as a renegade) ; 
the well-known and sincerely de- 
tested features of Russian bureau- 
cracy were clearly recognizable on 
every level of the new administra- 
tion. As a consequence, Commu- 
nism was always lingering in the 
background; it never really caught 
the national imagination. 


Srannesx would never admit fail- 
ure, but nonetheless its failure in 
Poland was apparent to everyone, 
including the Communists them- 
selves. The profoundly disturbing 
argument that as long as Commu- 
nism carried the Russian imprint it 
would not be able to penetrate the 
Polish masses was, little by little, 
gaining ground. The history of the 
struggle that must have been going 
on for some time within the inner 
circle of the Communist party is 
still to be told. Today we can judge 
it only by some of the more obvious 
effects. One of these must be con- 
sidered as unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Communism: when Khrush- 
chev himself ordered the Russian 
military forces stationed in Ger- 
many to enter Poland, they were 
fired upon by police forces concen- 
trated on the Polish-German border. 

The new Communist trend in Po- 
land stresses patriotism: “. . . the 
Party will seek ways and solutions 
resulting from the specific condi- 
tions of our country, of our his- 
torical development, . . . every coun- 
try should have full freedom and 
independence and the right of every 
nation to sovereign rule in its inde- 
pendent country should be fully and 
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mutually respected. . . .” (Mani- 
festo of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers Commu- 
nist Party of October 25, 1956). It 
is clear that the new Polish party 
boss, Wladyslaw Gomulka, is doing 
his best to appeal to Polish national 
sentiment—and there is little doubt 
that he got nationwide support. In 
fact, Gomulka is the first Commu- 
nist personality who ever got such 
support. 

Nevertheless, it should be remem- 
bered that there is no indication 
that Gomulka has ceased to be a 
Communist. True, he has done 
much to satisfy national sentiment 
but it appears unlikely that he will 
be willing to concede much in the 
direction of democratic freedom. 
Evidently he does not consider his 
leadership as limited to a transitory 
period from Stalinism to democ- 
racy. He must, however, be aware 
of another force which has never 
ceased to be present on the Polish 
national scene. 


pee with national sentiment, 
devotion to the Catholic Church has 
always played an important part in 
Polish public as well as private life. 
Catholicism often acted as a deter- 
rent to national sentiment’s getting 
out of hand. Moreover, some of the 


greatest historical achievements 
were directly influenced by the 
Church. Thus, in the fourteenth 
century political integration with 





After graduating from the University of 
Poznan, Z. M. Ossowski became a member 
of the Polish Civil Service in the Ministry 
of the Interior. In 1939 he joined the Polish 
Underground and edited its paper, Poland 
Reborn. Mr. Ossowski, a lawyer, now living 
in New York, is vice-chairman of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union of Eastern Europe 
and is carrying on with the Polish Christian 
Party in exile. 
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Lithuania under King Jagiello 
(whose monument can be seen in 
New York’s Central Park) was 
achieved jointly with a mass con- 
version of the entire Lithuanian 
people from paganism to Christian- 
ity. A few centuries later, the so- 
called “Eastern Union” was formed 
under direct Polish influence and 
some five million people of the Rus- 
sian-Orthodox denomination were 
brought back into communion with 
Rome. 

The Catholic population of the 
eleven satellite countries numbers 
roughly 50 million of which more 
than half live in Poland. Actually 
Poland is, after Italy, the second 
ranking Catholic country in Europe. 
All statistics — including Commu- 
nist ones—agree that Poland itself 
is 96% Catholic. 


Forzowie are a few examples 


proving that the Poles are devout 
and faithful Catholics. Significantly, 
all are drawn from a series of ar- 
ticles recently published in the Po- 
lish weekly Nowa Kultura (New 
Culture), the organ of the Commu- 
nist guild of writers in Warsaw. 
It seems that Communist officials 
are being subjected by their serv- 
ants to considerable trouble. Inci- 
dentally, only Communist officials 
can afford domestic help. Servants 
are almost entirely recruited from 
among the peasant population. 
When a peasant woman is hired, 
she soon discovers that the children 
in the family have not been bap- 
tized. Not to baptize a child is, for 
her, unthinkable, so she quits on the 
ground that she cannot stand the 
disgrace of working for a family 
that does not baptize children. 
Other servants just take the child 
to a church and, without the par- 
ents’ knowledge, have it baptized. 
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Religious education, which is still 
included in the curricula of most of 
the schools, also poses a grave prob- 
lem to convinced Communists. Of 
course, legally it is up to the par- 
ents to decide whether they want 
their child to attend religious 
classes. But if a Communist parent 
allows the child to take advantage of 
this “absent privilege,” the child is 
automatically ostracized by all the 
other children in the school. This 
has the effect of making attendance 
at religious classes particularly de- 
sirable and some children enroll on 
their own initiative, without their 
parents’ knowledge. 

Actually, the situation is so seri- 
ous that some of the parents feel 
compelled to yield to public opinion, 
which in the more crowded districts 
of the larger Polish cities is in- 
variably aided by picturesque re- 
marks uttered by indignant neigh- 
bors. One of the Communist parents 
summed up the situation in a letter 
to the editors of Nowa Kultura in 
these exact words: “It takes real 
courage today in Poland to decide 
that one’s child is not to attend reli- 
gious classes at school.” 


Tue Catholic Church in the satel- 
lite countries is often referred to as 
the Church of Silence. There is little 
doubt that the Communist regimes 
everywhere have been doing their 
best to silence the Church. At the 
height of the Stalinist anti-Church 
terror, thousands of priests and 
several bishops were imprisoned. 
They even arrested the Primate of 
Poland, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. 
Nonetheless, a way of reaching deep 
into the consciences of the faithful 
always remained open to the Hier- 
archy. In fact, never before in Po- 
lish history has the authority of the 
Church been stronger. 
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The situation, however, is not 
entirely gratifying. After all, the 
Communists were able to sow some 
confusion, especially at the point 
where private interests conflict with 
social policy. Poland has always 
been a country of wide social in- 
equalities. Communist propaganda 
took advantage of the shortcomings 
of the Polish social structure, ex- 
ploiting particularly conditions pre- 
vailing during the interwar period. 
This propaganda drive also included 
a violent attack on the Church, de- 
picting it as the mainspring of Po- 
lish reactionary forces directly in- 
terested in the perpetuation of 
social inequalities. 


i 1946 Stanislaw Piasecki was re- 
leased from a Communist prison 
and appeared on the political scene. 
A former violent nationalist with 


strong totalitarian leanings he soon 
gathered around him a group of his 
prewar followers as well as a num- 
ber of young and brilliant intellec- 


tuals. They call themselves “So- 
cially Progressive Catholics” and 
are also known as the “Pax” group. 

They argued that Catholicism 
was indispensable as an ingredient 
of Polish national integrity. In order 
to preserve that national integrity, 
Polish Catholicism, as well as Cath- 
olicism in general, they held, must, 
first of all, abandon its basically 
reactionary frame of mind. Once a 
“socially progressive” frame of 
mind is adopted, all obstacles pre- 
venting the fruitful co-operation of 
Marxists and Catholics in the estab- 
lishment of a nationally advantage- 
ous “Socialism” will cease to exist. 
They take for granted that “Social- 
ism” will be planned and executed 
primarily by Marxists but even so 
it will be, they say, “nationally ad- 
vantageous.” Moreover, because of 
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such co-operation, coexistence of 
Marxism and Catholicism need not 
necessarily be regarded as an in- 
evitable “contradiction” (in the 
Marxist sense of the word). 


Prsszcet himself developed this 
theme in the preface to a collection 
of his articles which, under the title 
Sprawy Istotne (The Things that 
Matter) was published in 1955. He 
put it this way: Basically, Cath- 
olicism moves in two orders—the 
order of salvation and the order of 
creation. Medieval Catholicism 
shifted the balance between the two 
orders to the advantage of the order 
of salvation and decreed that mate- 
rial things, even though created by 
God Himself, essentially disturb 
man’s quest for salvation and 
should be discarded. Since the Mid- 
die Ages the Catholic Church has 
come a long way toward the recogni- 
tion of the intrinsic goodness of all 
material things. However, the full 
balance has never been restored. 
On the assumption that material 
welfare hinders rather than aids sal- 
vation, modern Catholicism, in 
Piasecki’s view, still prefers to see 
the masses remain poor. It should 
be noted that Piasecki’s book was 
officially condemned by the Holy 
See. 

The “Socially Progressive Cath- 
olics” are deeply impressed by the 
tremendous power of Communist 
Russia. They are aware that the 
Russians are capable of using their 
power ruthlessly against the Church. 
In order to avoid an open clash, 
the Communists must be convinced 
that co-operation is not only pos- 
sible, but may also prove advan- 
tageous to the building up of “So- 
cialism” in Poland. According to 
the “Pax” group, the situation de- 
mands that some of the reservations 
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Communists hold against the 
Church be met half-way because, 
after all, the Church is anti-Com- 
munist. The Hierarchy as well as 
its policies are, therefore, promptly 
declared reactionary. This not only 
explains the factual opposition of 
the Church to Communism, but has 
an additional political advantage in 
contrasting the “social progressiv- 
ism” of the “Pax” group with the 
“dark” background of “social reac- 
tion.” 

Apparently Piasecki’s philosophi- 
cal speculations were never taken 
seriously by the Polish Marxists and 
the “Pax” group is still regarded as 
a tool for sowing confusion rather 
than for fostering co-operation. 
Moreover, Catholics themselves 
need to be ¢ :nvinced of the validity 
of the theory and practice of “so- 
cially progressive Catholicism.” 
There was full approval among 
Catholics in Poland when the Holy 
See condemned Piasecki’s book 
along with the group’s weekly Dzis 
i Jutro (Today and Tomorow). To 
be fair to the “Pax” group it must 
be noted, that after the condemna- 
tion endeavors were made _ to 
straighten out the matter with the 
Church authorities; when the Holy 
See remained adamant the weekly 
Dzis i Jutro was liquidated and a 
new weekly under the title “Kier- 
unki”’ (The Ways) was started. 


Tue “Pax” group is not very num- 


erous. It consists of a nucleus of 
about thirty lay intellectuals, who 
form a sort of “inner circle” where 
the decisions are made, and close 
to 3,000 active members. 

It is generally believed in Poland 
that Piasecki was able to regain his 
freedom only after concluding some 
sort of pact with the secret police, 
which is also supposed to support 
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his group materially. Furthermore, 
the “Pax” group’s attitude is severe- 
ly criticized for being one of the 
main causes of the arrest of the Po- 
lish Primate, Cardinal Wyszynski. 
By no means, therefore, can its 
members be considered popular. 

On the other hand it is not un- 
likely that at least some of those 
who belong to the “Pax” group are 
men of good will and genuinely con- 
cerned with the plight of Catholi- 
cism. Also there is the “Pax” pub- 
lishing house specializing in books 
of interest to Catholics. As a matter 
of fact, since 1953 it is the only out- 
let for real Catholic literature. Its 
publications run into the thou- 
sands; with the writings of the early 
Fathers of the Church among the 
most popular. The work done by 
the “Pax” publishing house could 
be considered beyond reproach were 
it not for Piasecki’s own book and 
two or three other items. 


| the fact remains 
that Piasecki and at least some of 
his group have one thing in common 
with the Communist regime: a 
genuine contempt for democracy. 
When considering the “Pax” group 
it should always be remembered 
that its leader as well as many of his 
followers were fanatic nationalists 
with totalitarian leanings. During 
the interwar period of the twenties 
and thirties they were noted for vio- 
lent political agitation rather than 
for their Catholic zeal. After World 
War II, Catholicism evidently ap- 
peared to Piasecki as a convenient 
springboard to national prominence 
—and there is little doubt that 
whatever his apprehensions regard- 
ing the role played by Communism, 
he was glad to engage in action 
against democracy. 

This became apparent when on 
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Oct. 17, 1956—i.e., just a few days 
before the fateful events which 
brought Gomulka’s ascension to 
power—an article by Piasecki was 
published in the daily Slowo Pows- 
zechne (“The Universal Word” — 
also run by the “Pax” group). 
Piasecki argued against allowing 
the discussion about liberalization 
and democratization, which had 
spread all over the country, to get 
too far. In fact, he expressed the 
opinion that it had already reached 
the stage of “moral and intellectual 
anarchy” which should be checked 
for the sake of “socialism.” The 
Communist press was quick to re- 
act and an all-out attack on Piasecki 
was launched. It was evident that 
Piasecki had not moved far from 
the days of his violent nationalism. 
Moreover, the article also proved 
Piasecki’s dependence on the “Stal- 
inist” team which had been forced 
out of office by Gomulka. 

One more blow has been dealt to 
the “Catholic” monopoly of the 
“Pax” group by the foundation—on 
Cardinal Wyszynski’s personal in- 
itiative—of an independent “Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Intellectuals.” A 
license for a monthly and a weekly 
is also about to be granted to the 
A.C.I. There is, therefore, a good 
chance of clearing up much—if not 
all—of the confusion caused by 
Piasecki and his followers arising 
from the contact of Communism 
with totalitarian tendencies of dis- 
torted nationalism. 


I PARTICULARLY wish to impress on 
the reader the great confusion of 


issues. A convinced Communist— 
Gomulka—is being acclaimed a hero 
by a nation whose history was 
shaped in a continuous struggle for 
national survival. Gomulka knows 
what national support means, and 


in order to capture still more co- 
operation he ordered the release of 
the imprisoned Polish Primate, Ste- 
fan Cardinal Wyszynski who, inci- 
dentally, commands a still greater 
support of the population. Gom- 
ulka also restored six other im- 
prisoned Bishops to their legitimate 
sees. He must have realized long 
before the Hungarian massacre that 
a too violent eruption of national 
sentiment merely. invites disaster, 
and that if he himself failed to keep 
the nation on an even keel the 
Cardinal and the Hierarchy would 
win the mastery. So, at a time of 
national crisis, the Communist in 
power restores the integrity of the 
Catholic Church! 

But the problem is still unre- 
solved; the Communists will con- 
tinue to regard Catholicism as a 
challenging factor, and vice versa. 
Which will prevail remains to be 
seen. The fact, however, that in the 
middle of the Communist empire 
the influence of an imprisoned Cath- 
olic Cardinal had to be invoked by 
a Communist boss at a time of na- 
tional emergency can hardly be re- 
garded as discouraging. 

To conclude, I wish to quote 
Cardinal Wyszynski’s own words, 
from his sermon—the first one he 
preached after his release from 
prison—at the Church of the Holy 
Cross in Warsaw on Nov. 4, 1956: 
“. . . we are known for our ability 
to sacrifice ourselves and to give 
our lives. Poles know how to die 
splendidly. But, Beloved, Poles need 
to know how to work splendidly. 
A man dies once and is quickly 
covered with glory, but he lives in 
difficulty, pain and suffering for 
long years and that is the greater 
heroism; and just that greater 
heroism is called for in these 
times... .” 





The Basil and the Mint 


by BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


Now Mary flees from Herod’s wrath, 
the infant Jesus at her breast; 

through farmers’ fields she makes her path 
and seeks to find a place of rest. 


She sees a plowman sowing seed 

and cries to him, “Dear plowman, go 
and fetch your family with speed 

to lend their hands this field to mow.” 


“You mock,” says he, “for you may see 
it’s only now I plant the grain!” 

“Yet go,” she says. Unwillingly 
he runs up to his house again. 


They hurry back. Where seed was sown 
the corn is ripe among its leaves. 

He does not stop till all is mown 
and till his sons have bound the sheaves. 


And Mary hides among the cars, 
her babe clasped tight within her arm. 
And soon the stamp of steeds she hears 
and Herod come to do her harm. 


“The woman with the child you’ve seen?” 
“I saw them both upon a morn; 

But look, O King, the harvest’s in— 
and that was when I sowed the corn.” 


The basil standing by perceived 
a corner of her robe is seen, 

and winds its tendrils interleaved 
and covers her with all its green. 


The mint nearby then murmurs low: 
“Beneath the sheaves! You'll find her there!” 
But Herod hears not, shouts to go, 
and leads his men to seek elsewhere. 


Since when the basil blooms with fruit 
and maidens pluck its spicy dower. 

The mint is cursed, and on its shoot 
the branches bear a seedless flower. 





Father 


Finnegan goes fishing 


by Myrl Massimino 
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Panur FINNEGAN liked to fish. From 
the time he held a stick over a pond out 
on Long Island and caught his first little 
perch on a bent pin tied clumsily to the 
end of a string he himself was caught. 
In his seminary days with a heavy 
schedule of studies, and while his class- 
mates boxed or wrestled or played foot- 
ball for relaxation, Phillip Finnegan fish- 
ed—graduated now to a cane pole with a 
real fish line and a bought hook. And 
even later, after he was sent to a parish 
as assistant, with a beautiful new jointed 
flyrod in his possession, the gift of a rela- 
tive on the lace curtain side for the day 
he said his first Mass, the young priest 
still found time to wet a line. 


Bur one day he was given a parish of 


his own—tiny, isolated, tucked away in 
the midst of a wilderness deep in the 
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Southern mountains—and his fish- 
ing suffered, for the burden of mis- 
sionary work there was heavy. Many 
a temptation he had to overcome as 
he drove past a crystal clear trout 
stream on his way to administer to 
a lonely soul. Many a longing glance 
he cast at the fishing rod he still car- 
ried with him on the back shelf of 
his automobile. But invariably and 
resolutely Father Finnegan stuck to 
his purpose. He was very young, 
which made the denial the harder, 
but he was devout and the challenge 
was great. 

For, deep rooted among the 
mountain people was antagonism— 
and, what was worse—indifference. 
As he drove into the coves and hol- 
lows and up into the steep hills to 
make his visits he met, more often 
than not, a hard-shelled resistance. 
Suspicion and resentment of the 
“furrin preacher” battered away at 
his young zeal. Even among the 
McShanes, the Kellys, the Costellos 
—names with a background not too 
distantly rooted in the Catholic 
faith—he found the same hard core 
of opposition. 


Tae problems sat heavily upon Fa- 
ther Finnegan. One day he pulled 
his little automobile off the road to 
sit and try to think them out. Be- 
low him, in the wooded ravine, ran 
a bold and deep mountain stream. 
He looked down upon it with affec- 
tion. Perhaps, now, it would do to 
stop there awhile and make a cast 
or two. He might relax and study 
things out that way, he reasoned. 
The young Father reached back, 
got his rod and walked to the edge 
of the stream and so fell back upon 
his fishing again. 

And so it was that I met him— 
fishing. 

I had slipped off through the hills 


and gone to my favorite spot on 
Looking Glass Creek with hopes of 
landing a couple of brownies for 
supper. When I got there I saw that 
this reverend had taken over my 
fishing hole and, since we mountain 
folk are kind of proud and posses- 
sive, | wasn’t going to let him get 
away with that. I just bristled up 
and threw my line in right along 
side of his. He looked over when he 
saw me and smiled. Then he trans- 
ferred his rod to his left hand and 
came over and offered me his right. 

“It’s Father Finnegan,” he said. 

“Howdy.” 

I was kind of shy and embar- 
rassed. I was almost a man and big 
for my age but I wasn’t used to meet- 
ing many strangers in these moun- 
tains. Besides, I had never seen any- 
one frocked that way trout fishing 
and I didn’t rightly know if it was 
respectful. 


W: shook hands and he asked me 
my name. I said it was Jim Costello 
and we threw our lines out again. 
He was a real good fisherman, | 
could see that. He laid his line on 
the water without a ripple and I was 
curious to know how many fish he 
had caught. 

“Been doing any good?” | finally 
asked. 

He looked over at me and his blue 
eyes seemed to be laughing. “And 
am I supposed to do otherwise 
now?” 





A native Hoosier, Myrl (Mrs. Frank) Mas- 
simino married and then went to live in the 
Southern Highlands many years ago. She be- 
came a convert, she tells us, in the days when 
only one priest administered to a parish that 
took in several sparsely settled mountain 
counties, and Catholics were few and far 
between. It was a locality that called for 
good fishermen, like her serene and patient 
Father Finnegan. 
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I just couldn’t help laughing to 
myself. I hadn’t meant my question 
that way but, now that I had said 
it, it did seem funny. Then we both 
laughed out loud and he took the 
real meaning of my words and 
stooped over, opened his basket, and 
showed me a couple of nice ones. 


Trar sort of broke the ice and we 
got along good after that, in spite 
of my back-country bringing up. 
Mountain folk are queer They kind 
of distrust what they don’t know, 
and I guess I was no exception. It is 
not a thing that can be overcome in 
one afternoon of fishing, either. But 
as the days wore on we often met 
and fished together and I got to 
know young Father Finnegan bet- 
ter; all my prejudices fell away and 
we became good friends. 

One day while fishing he said, 
“Look, Jim, and how about doing 
something for me?” 

“All right. What’ll it be, Father?” 

“Well, now, you can help me with 
this Kelly fellow. You know him, 
don’t you? It’s Mike Kelly, I mean, 
lives out your way. He’s a bit of a 
problem.” 

“Want I should pole ax him?” I 
kidded. 

Father Finnegan grinned. “Don’t 
be tempting me, Jim. But no—it’s 
not that bad. Or maybe it is worse. 
I don’t know. He ought to be com- 
ing to his church, but I can’t seem 
to be getting it across to the man. 
His thoughts move in such strange 
and unexpected ways, and his talk 
is even stranger. It’s a common 
meeting ground we can’t find.” 

“What can I do about it?” 

“Well, now, maybe it’s man talk 
he needs and if I could get him off 
like this maybe I could set him 
right. How about you bringing him 
with you fishing next time?” 
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“Always fishing, eh, Father?” 

He looked at me thoughtfully. 
“Always,” he said. Then he was 
purposeful again. “Anyway, you 
know him. See if you can’t make a 
date with him and I will meet the 
two of you here.” 


I GoT things arranged the following 
week and when Kelly and I walked 
over to the hole where we were go- 
ing to fish Father Finnegan was al- 
ready there. Kelly nodded an 
acknowledgment to him and lum- 
bered over and slashed his line out 
over the stream. “Woosh.” Almost 
at once a fish straightened it out 
across the water and, in a moment, 
he had landed the first trout. It was 
like that for nearly an hour, with 
Kelly catching the fish and laying 
them down on the bank almost dis- 
dainfully while we longed for a 
strike. Then they quit for awhile 
and we took a break to sit back and 
light up a smoke. 

I held out a match to Kelly. He 
took it in his calloused hand and lit 
his pipe. Then he lay back on the 
grass with his head cradled over his 
arms. 

Father Finnegan reached down 
for his leader. 

“I’m going to try a different fly,” 
he said. “I can’t land them on this 
one.” 

“Fish bite for fishermen,” Kelly 
said, laconically. 

Father just looked at the hulk 
of a man beside him. 

“Sometimes it is that I wonder,” 
he said gently. 

Kelly was rough from hard living, 
but keener than you’d expect him 
to be. He parried the two edged 
thrust neatly. 

“If they are goin’ to bite at all, I 
mean.” 


Father Finnegan smiled. “But 
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that’s just it. I wonder what keeps 
them from always biting, with the 
fine things offered them for just the 
taking.” 

Kelly rolled over on an elbow and 
faced the priest. His manner was 
neither insolent nor respectful, and 
his voice was plain matter of fact. 

“Maybe they don’t consider them 
things as fine as you do.” 


H. stood up and stretched his huge 
arms and looked sideways down at 
the priest. The Irish in him loved 
an argument better than anything 
else. And although he was un- 
schooled, he had a natural knack 
for making anyone appear foolish 
who dared to argue with him. I 
used to think that his great size and 
belligerence had something to do 
with backing off his opponents. 

“It’s like you church folk, Rev- 
erend,” Kelly went on. ‘You think 
the bait you offer is good. You think 
you ought to land people by the 
bushel basket.” 

“Do we, now?” There was a 
broader trace of the Gaelic brogue 
in Father Finnegan’s voice. “And 
do we do wrong by that?” 

“Maybe not wrong. Maybe not 
right, either. What’s right for one 
ain’t always right for another.” 

Kelly was enjoying himself now. 
The thrust of his jaw told me that. 
He said, “I ain’t one to believe—” 

“That only the Church is right 
for everyone,” Father Finnegan 
finished for him. “Mike, weren't 
your own people Catholic? Did they 
not believe there was but one way— 
the right way—to salvation? 
Through the Church. No man is suf- 
ficient unto himself. You’ve no call 
to set yourself apart. Your people 
were not of that mind.” His brogue 
thickened as he went on. “Nor 
should you be either, Mike Kelly.” 
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As he spoke Father Finnegan got 
to his feet, and gave a preliminary 
tug to test whether his new lure was 
tied on securely. He wasn’t as tall, 
even, as I was and I stood a head 
under Mike. “David and Goliath,” 
I thought, seeing the two of them 
standing side by side. 

Mike stood rubbing the stubble on 
his chin. Mountain-man-like he re- 
tained the argument. As we walked 
to the edge of the stream and cast in 
again, he said, “I ain’t never talked 
religion yet with no one who didn’t 
think his was the one and only. And 
that’s as it may be. Maybe mine is, 
too.” 

“And do you have one all by your- 
self, now?” 

“Well, maybe not. But I don't 
need no church pews. And I don’t 
need no one to say my prayers for 
me.” 

The cool contempt of the man 
made me blink, though the young 
Father went about his fishing se- 
renely. 

“Are you really thinking that, 
Mike?” 

“That—and more. I have heard 
of your foreign prayers, too. Me, 
I hear the forest praying and I can 
understand the language of the trees 
better than I can hark to a strange 
word. If God is anywhere He is here 
in these mountains, Speaking Eng- 
lish, too. I see no call to seek Him 
out in a church.” 


Tue last was said with an air of 
finality. I looked over at the priest. 
At the moment he was playing a 
nice strike. As he guided the fish in, 
Mike seemed to watch him with 
grudging admiration, then reached 
over with sudden consideration and 
helped land it. 

“Thank you, Mike.” Father put 
out his line again and smiled. 
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“°*Twas a change of lures that did 
it. A man should try first one thing, 
then another.” He caught my eye. 
“It is somewhere there will always 
be found the right one.” 


| WONDERED if Mike knew what the 
Father meant, but realized that, 
though shrewd and wise like most 
country men, Mike wasn’t subtle. 
He was blunt and forthright and 
understood only that which was the 
same. All that afternoon he stood 
his ground. And when we were 
ready to go, I couldn’t see that Fa- 
ther Finnegan had made much 
headway with the man. They shook 
hands when we parted but while 
they were not so distant as before 
they were not close, either. It was 
only gradually that we all came 
closer together. 

We met many times, the three of 
us, fishing and talking — well, at 
least the young priest and Mike 
Kelly were talking—treligion. Mike 
brought up a lot of things I wanted 
the answer to, myself. This busi- 
ness of missing church being a 
mortal sin, for one thing. We moun- 
tain people weren’t brought up to 
think that. And saying the prayers 
in Latin. We had a natural suspi- 
cion of anything foreign in these 
hills. Although Father Finnegan’s 
answers were sound, these and 
many more subjects Mike brought 
up, until we stopped fishing at frost 
time. 


I HAD fallen into the habit of going 


to church. The answers Father 
Finnegan had given Mike while we 
fished that summer had had their 
effect on me. There was something 
in the quiet of the little gray chapel 
that answered my need as a place 
for worship. And there was a sim- 
ple, compelling serenity in the 
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words the young priest spoke which 
drew me back often. Then, just be- 
fore Christmas, Father Finnegan 
baptized me. 

But I didn’t see much of Kelly 
anymore; and later in the winter I 
left to go up North to work. So I 
almost lost track of things back 
home, although Father Finnegan 
wrote me occasionally. Then, on 
his fifth anniversary, I decided to 
return to see him. He had grown a 
little plumper and his brogue was, 
if anything, a little thicker. The 
little gray chapel was the same but 
the pews were filled now, all the 
way back. 

At Mass I tried hard not to be 
distracted but the Latin brought me 
back to the banks of a stream and 
to those objections Mike had 
brought up to that “foreign lan- 
guage.” “Kelly,” I thought. “I 
wonder how Father has fared with 
him?” I looked back toward the 
altar and got a start. That red- 
headed boy serving Father. Could it 
be? Not Mike Kelly’s boy? Not 
Mike’s, with his “If God is here in 
these mountains, I see no call to 
seek Him out in church.” But the 
young Father had been pretty per- 
suasive in his answers. I had only 
to look to myself for proof of that. 

After the “Ite, missa est” I waited 
for Father outside. His greeting was 
warm and affectionate. We spoke 
of things to bring us up to date; 
then I asked the question that had 
been uppermost in my mind. 

“Could that have been Mike 
Kelly’s boy I saw serving for you 
just now, Father?” 

“The little red-headed fellow? 
That one would have been the Mc- 
Shane boy. No, Mike is much as 
before. It is seldom that I see him, 
now, or his family. And it is a 
shame; that it is.” 
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I thought back. “So you didn’t met him, down there on the bank 
find the right lure, Father?” of Looking Glass Creek. 

His face brightened at that. I was “Maybe I didn’t now, Jim,” he 
almost sure his eyes were laughing said. He patted my shoulder affec- 
at me, as they did that first day I_ tionately. “And then maybe | did.” 


Winter-Flowering Tree 


by SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


STIFF-jutting from the station wagon’s rear 
the fresh-cut fir stem rides to the school-house door, 


where arched by porch-light’s glow to welcome in 
merrily waits young Sister Seraphim, 
wide-armed for fallen timber, rack and shim. 


Some other tree, when storm-winds blow again, 
will lift lithe branches happy under rain, 


while earth’s sweet dampness feeds another root 
to liven emerald needle and cone-fruit. 


Yet rich within the confines of this room 
such light will burgeon, flowers come to bloom 
no ax could level nor a flame consume 


Set high the Yule tree, rootless, in its place, 
spiced holocaust, enhanced in final grace .. . 


And ask what globes from the Hesperides, 
golden-borne upon what magic trees, 
could wake more mystic marvel here than these: 


A-dazzle with ripe fruit for children’s eyes, 
harvest of wonder, baubled beyond price, 
these dying branches blazon Paradise. 
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THE FRUIT OF FRUITLANDS 


by John G. Deedy, Jr. 


Pacsexcr HILL in Central Massa- 
chusetts’ little town of Harvard im- 
presses one immediately as a bit of 
paradise. Its gentle slopes, pleasant 
meadows and spectacular view 
across the Nashua Valley to distant 
Mount Wachusett and Mount Mon- 
adnock move the most uninspired. 
Here, in a pastoral calm difficult to 
imagine even in rural New England, 
seems to be a new Eden. 

But even as one writes the words 
they ring an echo. And why wouldn’t 
they? For a little more than a cen- 
tury ago Prospect Hill was the new 
Eden! Prospect Hill was Fruitlands, 
and Fruitlands was where a group 
of New England transcendentalists 
aimed to establish their Utopia. 
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Tovar, however, most people can 
tell you nothing about the New Eng- 
land transcendentalists, though the 
names of those associated with the 
movement never fail to strike a re- 
sponsive chord —- names like Tho- 
reau, Alcott and Emerson. 

The New England transcendental- 
ists were people in intellectual re- 
volt against a materialistic philoso- 
phy which seemed to corrupt the 
theology they knew and the life they 
led. They sought an idealistic faith 
through the development and culti- 
vation of the individual. Their the- 
ory was that as man was essentially 
good, once his relationship to God 
had been satisfactorily resolved, 
all else would take care of itself. 
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Generally speaking, they were di- 
vided into two principal groups: the 
social-minded who looked outward 
and who did not object to some of 
the creature comforts of the world; 
and those who turned inward, in- 
clining toward mysticism and the 
ascetic way of life. The former 
grouped together at Brook Farm in 
West Roxbury; the latter at Fruit- 
lands in Harvard. 


Father Isaac Hecker 
Founder of the Paulists 


The transcendentalist movement 
is now a mere historical curiosity, 
but still it is not without interest to 
present-day Catholics. For one thing 
the movement demonstrated that 
even an idealistic communism, a 
communism with a_ theological 
basis, is quite impossible. 

But, more important, the move- 
ment helped lead Orestes Brown- 
son, Isaac Hecker and Sophia Ripley 
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into the Catholic Church. These 
were conversions that rivaled in 
America the stir of Newman’s con- 
version in England. Orestes Brown- 
son, it will be recalled, was the cele- 
brated philosopher and essayist. 
Isaac Hecker was a baker who be- 
came a priest and later founded the 
Paulist Society, and Sophia Ripley 
was the wife of the man responsible 
for these experimental Utopias, 
George Ripley, the founder of Brook 
Farm. 


Tue most complete, permanent re- 
minder of these colorful personali- 
ties and their passionate search for 
a faith which would satisfy their 
spiritual restlessness is at Fruit- 
lands. Here a museum has been 
established in the ochre-red farm- 
house where Isaac Hecker conversed 
, on “The Highest Aim,” where the 
Alcott “little women” hung their 
stockings at Christmas, and where 
rain on the roof sung Louisa to 
sleep in her attic bed. 

It is true that the Fruitlands Mu- 
seum is concerned principally with 
the rural retreat founded on the 
spot in 1843 by Bronson Alcott and 
Charles Lane. And it is also true 
that of those who later became 
Catholics, only Isaac Hecker re- 
mained any time at Fruitlands. 
Nevertheless, Fruitlands’ remark- 
able nineteenth century museum is 
not without other transcendentalist 
mementoes, and a good thing it is 
too, for Brook Farm, the larger and 
longer-lived experiment, no longer 
exists even in spirit. 

Thanks to the interest and phi- 
lanthropy of Clara Endicott Sears, a 
unique shrine has been equipped at 
Fruitlands commemorating man’s 
try in New England in the 1840's for 
the perfect life. The old farmhouse 
that was the center of life at Fruit- 
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lands has been carefully restored, 
the Colonial kitchen has been re- 
built, the rooms have been refur- 
nished with furniture of the period, 
and a good many of the books on 
philosophy and mysticism that Lane 
and Alcott themselves brought to 
Fruitlands have once again found 
their way back to the shelves on 
which they rested long ago. 

Portraits and papers have been 
collected, along with relics of those 
who took part in the experiment— 
people like Joseph Palmer, who 
wore the most famous beard in 
America; Wood Abram, whose 
transcendentalism was expressed by 
the reversal of his name from 
Abram Wood; Abraham Everett, 
whom Isaac Hecker considered “one 
of the sincerest, most serious per- 
sons” he ever knew; and Samuel 
Larned, who is said to have lived 
one whole year on crackers and 
the next on apples. 

Relics there are too of Fruitlands 
visitors — Emerson, Ellery Chan- 
ning, George Ripley, Parker Pills- 
bury, the Abolitionist, and others. 


Tn United States is not a country 
generally associated with social ex- 
periments, and this is what makes 
study of the New England transcen- 
dentalists all the more fascinating. 
For one thing, the New England ex- 
periment attracted the intelligentsia 


—the writers and thinkers who 





Before his conversion, Isaac Hecker stayed 
for a time at Fruitlands, an idealistic com- 
munity in Harvard, Mass. Here the young man 
who was later to found the Paulist Fathers 
met several other persons who became 
noted figures in their time. John G. Deedy, 
Jr., holds degrees from Hely Cross College 
and Trinity College, Dublin; he also studied 
at the Institut du Panthéon, Paris, Mr. Deedy 
is now Editor of The Catholic Free Press. 
official organ of the Diocese of Worcester. 
Mass. 
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were formulating thought for the 
entire country—while most of the 
other experiments embraced what 
would today be classified as the 
lunatic fringe element. 

The one thing all these experi- 
ments had in common was that they 
took the form of group or commu- 
nity living—a sort of gentle com- 
munism that even in theory did not 
reach beyond the moral to the po- 
litical level. At no time did these 
movements constitute a threat to 
established patterns, nor, for that 
matter, were the number of persons 
involved particularly large. How- 
ever, as individuals many of the 
persons were significant, indeed. 


Tue New England transcenden- 
talistists included, as we noted, 
some of the most distinguished men 
and women in American literary 
circles. The most prominent were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bronson 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Theodore 
Parker, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Henry D. Thoreau and Orestes 
Brownson. 

Others who were either self-ac- 
knowledged transcendentalists or 
identified with the group were: 
George Bancroft, Isaac Hecker, 
Charles A. Dana, C. A. Bartol, 
George P. Bradford, Dr. Walter 
Channing, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, W. H. Channing, Lydia Maria 
Child, James Freeman Clarke, C. P. 
Cranch, George W. Curtis, John Sul- 
livan Dwight, Convers Francis, Wil- 
liam Henry Furness, Frederic H. 
Hedge, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Sylvester Judd, Charles Lane, 
Samuel Longfellow (brother of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow), 
Charles King Newcomb, Sophia Rip- 
ley, George Ripley, Jones Very. 
Charles Stearns Wheeler and Sarah 
Stearns. (Miss Stearns, a niece of 
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Mrs. Ripley, was converted to Cath- 
olicism, like her aunt. In time she 
became a Sister of Charity.) 


$$ onrriexs called the Concord 
School of Philosophy, New England 
transcendentalism had its inception 
with the founding of the Transcen- 
dental Club in 1836. The chief influ- 
ences as discernible in its literary 
output, were German philosophy, 
French sociology and the reaction 
against the formalism of Calvinistic 
theology. 

The doctrine of transcendental- 
ism included self-reliance, individu- 
alism, self-culture, complete toler- 
ance, negative nature of evil, abso- 
lute optimism, disregard of external 
authority, disregard of tradition and 
the identity of moral and physical 
laws. 

Transcendentalism’s theories 
were tested at Brook Farm from 
1841-1847, and at Fruitlands from 


June 1, 1843, to mid-January, 1844. 


Because Fruitlands was theoreti- 
cally the more exalted of the two 
experiments, and because its perma- 
nent remembrance is assured by the 
fact of the museum, we offer its pro- 
gram as presenting a summary pic- 
ture of New England transcenden- 
talism. 


I. was Fruitlands’ great boast that 
“the inner nature of every member 
of the Family is at no time neg- 


lected.” The code of daily living 
evolved about this principle and 
eight rules: “Rise with early dawn; 
begin the day with cold bathing; a 
music lesson; a chaste repast 
(breakfast); each one finds oceupa- 
tion until the meridian meal; during 
this meal ‘some interesting and 
deep-searching conversation gives 
rest to the body and development to 
the mind’; occupation, according to 
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the season and the weather, engages 
(‘members| out of doors or within, 
until the evening meal; assemble in 
social communion, prolonged gen- 
erally until sunset, when the mem- 
bers resort to sweet repose until the 
next day’s activity.” This was life 
at Fruitlands as outlined by Lane 
and Alcott in a communication to 
the Herald of Freedom for Sept. 8, 
1843. 

The purpose of the Fruitlands set- 
tlement was to bring about a New 
Eden, where neither man nor beast 
would be exploited. It was intended 
that a mystical and ascetic way of 
life be pursued, that there be no 
ownership of property (and conse- 
quently Fruitlands was held by a 
trustee), that animals should not 
be deprived of their freedom, and 
that clothing be styled out of linen, 
so as not to rob sheep of their wool; 
cotton they considered the product 
of slave labor. 

In keeping with their belief that 
no animal should be exploited, the 
Fruitlands transcendentalists even 
attempted to pull the plow them- 
selves. They compromised on this 
point and used oxen only when the 
planting season was far advanced 
and but little ground ready for use. 


Tue “New Edeners” lived on fruits 
and certain vegetables, spurning as 
impure meat, fish and those vege- 
tables which grew downward into 
the earth. Animal substances, like 
butter, cheese, eggs and milk were 
not permitted as they tended “to 
corrupt the body, and through that 
the soul.” Even the manuring of 
land was regarded as “base and cor- 
rupting.” Rice and molasses were 
proscribed as “foreign luxuries,” 
and only water was used as a bev- 
erage. 

Of course, 


the practical diffi- 
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culties were so great that the Fruit- 
lands experiment ended before there 
was a Satisfactory opportunity to 
demonstrate the high spiritual prin- 
ciples which motivated the experi- 
ment. Tensions within the group 
likewise hastened its collapse, to say 
nothing of the poor crop return, 
traceable in part to Alcott and Lane 
hurrying off in search of “converts” 
when, history records, they should 
have been overseeing the fields. 
Brook Farm clung to existence 
for three more years after Fruit- 
lands mainly through the impetus 
derived from the adoption of the 
theories of the French Socialist, 
Charles Fourier. But these theories 
were speedily discredited. The tide 
of Fourierism ebbed just as speed- 
ily, and with it Brook Farm and 
New England transcendentalism. 


Tue question now poses itself 
whether Fruitlands (and transcen- 
dentalism generally), though an 
economic failure, was also a spir- 
itual one. It is thought not. Clara 
Endicott Sears in her book Bronson 
Alcott’s Fruitlands, comments: “If 
that history [of Fruitlands] was 
full of pathos, if the great experi- 
ment enacted beneath its roof 
proved a failure, the failure was 
only in the means of expression and 
not in the ideal which inspired it.” 

The ideal, of course, was the per- 
fect life, the “new Eden.” As Cath- 
olics we know that the perfect life, 
the “new Eden,” is found in the 
bosom of the one, true Church, the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church. But 
without the experimental “new 
Edens” of the last century the “true 
new Eden” would probably have 
been deprived of two of its greatest 
personalities, Orestes Brownson and 
Isaac Hecker, the one a layman, the 
other a priest. 
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A Davenport reviewer paid trib- 
ute to the former recently. “Our 
debt to Orestes Brownson, the nine- 
teenth century gadfly, is still enor- 
mous,” he wrote. “He was on the 
front lines of political and social ac- 
tion when there was virtually noth- 
ing from his fellow Catholics save 
an empty silence.” 

As for Isaac Hecker, no less a man 
than Cardinal Newman, on hearing 
of Father Hecker’s death, said: “I 
have ever felt that there was a sort 
of unity in our lives, that we had 
both begun a work of the same kind, 
he in America and I in England.” 
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The spirit of Orestes Brownson 
lives today, in the minds of some of 
our most profound Catholic think- 
ers. The work of Father Hecker has 
been and is being multiplied hun- 
dreds of times over by priests of the 
society which he founded. And per- 
haps in these two facts do we find 
divine justification for New Eng- 
land transcendentalism—that curi- 
ous spiritual experiment which pro- 
duced for the Church in America 
two of its greatest converts, and 
with them touched off a chain reac- 
tion that still has not exhausted 
itself. 


Northland 


by ELLA C. FORBES 


lHE long, long night is coming in the North. 
The sun, 2 dull, slow-rising orb, looks forth 
Over the frozen realm; stretch upon stretch 
Of endless, blinding white. 


No living thing in sight 


To greet the eager eye; nothing save where, 
Over the vast expanse, the Polar Bear 


Ushers her young. 


No sound, 


From off the Pole. 


The Arctic’s breath circles the whole 
White waste, and in his fastness, Death 


Waits the too daring, 


Desolation. 


Silent and supreme, 


To faring feet no sunny meadows call, 
On straining ears no welcome voices fall 
No willows bend over a purling stream 


No fields, no flowers, 


No birds against the sky. ... 
’Tis well such lands should lie 


In long, long night. 








New Roots in Suburbia 


by MARTIN QUIGLEY, JR. 


Tue house at 86 Park Avenue, 
Larchmont, N. Y., is one of those 
old-fashioned houses which have 
seen a lot of life and living. It is the 
type realtors now like to call “a per- 
fect family home” and one that 
makes a lover of contemporary art 
and architecture shudder. However, 
it is a house with “character,” 
roomy and comfortable it enjoys a 
magnificent view of Horseshoe 
Harbor and Long Island Sound. 

Now owned by Arthur and Cecelia 
Coleman, the house was the scene of 
a meeting last Spring of more than 
passing significance to those who 
participated and to Larchmont it- 
self. It was one of those April nights 
when winter still seems close at 
hand and the budding flowers of 
May seem a very distant hope. 

Dr. Coleman, a young radiologist 
at Roosevelt Hospital, New York 
City, and his wife had invited four 
other Larchmont couples to join 
them in forming a CFM section. 
Previously the others, most of 
whom were strangers to the Cole- 
mans, did not know what CFM 
meant or what were its purposes. 
When it was explained that CFM 
stood for the Christian Family 
Movement, it still took time to real- 
ize the potential importance of this 
activity of parents. 

In addition to the five couples also 
present at the initial meeting was 
one of the priests of the parish who 
agreed to act as chaplain, and James 


and Eileen Clavin who are active in 
CFM in the adjoining city of New 
Rochelle. It was the Clavins’ job to 
explain why Larchmont needed an- 
other organization. 


Es inilieliers: New York, often has 
been described as a citadel of sub- 
urbia. In many ways it exemplifies 
the best in moderate income family 
living within commuting distance 
of a great city. Yet Larchmont and 
its citizens face the same problems 
that confront people in suburbs 
around every large city in the 
United States. 

One of the principal advantages 
of living in Larchmont or in any 
good suburb is that conditions are 
much better for bringing up chil- 
dren than in a metropolitan center. 
Yet suburbia, Larchmont included, 
is often a society that is rootless or 
one with shallow roots. Reasons for 
this are many, including the fact 
that most of the fathers belong to 
that modern species of man known 
as commuters. One of the prices 
paid for the suburbia “air” is that 
the commuter-father has much less 





Martin Quigley, Jr., himself a member, 
tells of the starting of the first Christian Fam- 
ily Movement group in Larchmont, N. Y., an 
activity especially suited to the needs of our 
time. Mr. Quigley is the author of Great 
Gaels, Roman Notes and Magic Shadows. 
He is Editor of the Motion Picture Herald 
and Editorial Director of the Quigley Pub- 


lications. 
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opportunity to be with his family 
than his contemporary on a farm, 
in a small or large city. 

The wives, too, pay a price for 
suburban living. The pressures on 
them are considerable including 
child care and the problems of keep- 
ing up house and grounds to the 
standards of the community. Sub- 
urban wives often sense a lack of 
participation in the intellectual life 
which their husbands can enjoy, at 
least on the run, in the city. 

One of the gravest worries of par- 
ents in even such a wonderful sub- 
urb as Larchmont is to make sure 
that the children do not grow up 
with warped moral values. Natu- 
rally children are influenced by sub- 
urbia’s somewhat artificial, snob- 
bish and very materialistic outlook. 

Like most communities of sub- 
urbia, Larchmont always has had a 
plethora of clubs, groups and com- 
mittees which bring together people 
with common interests in common 
causes. However, until the forma- 
tion of the CFM section there was 
nothing aimed at bringing together 
parents with uncommon interests 
and no common cause beyond a 
richer and fuller enjoyment of life 
with their families. CFM aims at 
putting down new, deep and vigor- 
ous roots in suburbia. 


Ix such a conservative community 
as Larchmont the formal title—the 
Christian Family Movement — is 
more likely to repel than attract. In 
the past the word “movement” has 
been connected with some causes 
that have left unpleasant memories. 
The word “Christian” also needs ex- 
planation. The activity is essen- 
tially that of Catholics although all 
in the community are likely to be 
affected in time by any good accom- 
plished “Family,” too, is somewhat 
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a misnomer as the CFM is for hus- 
bands and wives. In CFM husbands 
and wives learn that they have enor- 
mous responsibilities to the whole 
human family, to which, in reality 
they are as closely united as they 
are to their own family. 

Although some pastors are ultra- 
conservative when it comes to new 
activities and CFM had only been 
approved officially in the New York 
Archdiocese within the year, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Deegan, pas- 
tor of St. Augustine’s, Larchmont, 
heartily supported the proposal. 

Unlike in a Cana Conference or 
in most parish societies, in CFM the 
chaplain’s role is essentially passive 
and in the background. According 
to the “ground rules,” the chaplain 
is not supposed to talk during a 
CFM meeting except briefly at the 
end when he may clarify any the- 
ological points discussed and give 
needed encouragement. 


Tue couples invited by the radiolo- 
gist and his wife to try out the CFM- 
activity were of diverse back- 
grounds and had not been friends 
previously. This turned out to be 
an important advantage as it put 
into practice painlessly and auto- 
matically one of the CFM goals, i.e., 
improving the feeling of neighbor- 
liness. 

The second couple were next-door 
neighbors but relative strangers to 
the organizing couple. Jean and 
Monique Denoyer are both French 
born. He is a banker and economist 
with the French American Banking 
Corporation on Nassau Street in 
New York’s financial district. His 
background includes four years as a 
prisoner of war in Germany. They 
have six children ranging down- 
ward from ten years of age. The 
third couple, Charles and Kathy 
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Cassidy, also are recent arrivals in 
Larchmont. The husband is with 
the Marschalk & Pratt division of 
the McCann-Erikson advertising 
agency. The oldest of their four 
children a girl fourteen, is the only 
teenager child of the group. 

The next couple, Oliver and Mar- 
jorie Barres, are well-known in 
some circles because for four years 
both were ordained ministers and 
together they worked out the route 
to the Catholic Church. In his book, 
One Shepherd, One Flock, Oliver 
Barres tells what brought him to the 
Church as well as giving brief 
touches of his earlier life, including 
service with the American Friends 
Ambulance Corps in Italy in World 
War II. 

This writer, editor of Motion Pic- 
ture Herald and other entertain- 
ment industry business publica- 
tions, and his wife Katherine were 
the fourth couple, the only one 
which has lived a decade in Larch- 
mont. 


Tu five men and five women 
forming the Larchmont CFM sec- 
tion shared principally a Catholic 
outlook and the fact that each fam- 
ily is blessed with children. Alto- 
gether the children of the couples 
total twenty-three. 

Curiosity certainly was one rea- 
son why the Colemans’ initial invi- 
tations were accepted. Basically, 
however, each individual felt that 
something was lacking in Catholic 
action on a local level or perhaps 
more accurately each felt that he or 
she could and should be doing more 
about a number of things, spiritual 
and temporal. That made the recep- 
tion of the CFM idea immediate and 
enthusiastic. 

CFM meetings are held every two 
weeks at the home of different 
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couples of the group. In essence a 
CFM meeting is an organized “bull 
session” on definite topics, looking 
to definite ends and actions. The 
handbook For Happier Families is 
used in the first dozen meetings. It 
is published by the CFM, 100 West 
Monroe Street, Room 2010, Chicago 
3, Illinois. It has been compiled by 
Pay and Patty Crowley, secretaries 
of the Co-ordinating Committee, on 
the basis of ten years of experience 
in CFM. 

Each couple in turn acts as leader 
of a meeting, although the leader- 
ship is only a form of moderator- 
ship. Discussion is open, free and 
unfettered. The aim is to have 
everyone give a viewpoint whenever 
he or she wishes. In Larchmont a 
major problem has been to cover 
most of the ground outlined and still 
end the meeting at a reasonable 
hour for the early rising commuters 
and mothers of families. 

Every meeting opens with a 
prayer to the Holy Ghost and closes 
with a prayer of Pope Pius XII. Dis- 
cussion is divided into three parts; 
the first is on a short section of the 
Gospel; the second on a paragraph 
or two of the Encyclical of Pius XII 
on the Mystical Body and the third 
on some social question. The last is 
the principal part. At the end of 
each section there is supposed to be 
agreement on the performance of 
some action. 

In both the spiritual and social 
sections of the meeting questions 
are proposed to stimulate discus- 
sion. The intention is to obtain a 
fuller understanding of the Gospel, 
the Mystical Body and of some as- 
pect of good neighborliness and 
brotherhood. Before each meeting 
the couples are supposed to study 
some particular matter in their 
neighborhood, for example _ the 
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availability and use of recreational 
facilities for children and teenagers. 


Tue five couples in Larchmont in 
the first nine months of CFM have 
been continuously surprised and 
pleased to discover how much in- 
terest and enjoyment there is in 
talking over topics long considered 
unmentionable in social and busi- 
ness intercourse in America. The 
clarification, even wisdom, that 
comes from an informal discussion 
of religious, liturgical and social 
questions again demonstrates that 
when two or three are gathered in 
Christ’s name, He is present. Also, 
significantly the couples have a good 
time. 

The astonishingly complete 
knowledge of Scripture possessed 
by the two recent converts from 
Protestantism often makes an im- 
portant contribution to the Larch- 
mont sessions. The radiologist spent 
army service in Japan and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to learn 
of social conditions and their con- 
trasts with American customs. With 
advertising such a force in Amcri- 
can life, the agency man frequently 
is able to make an interesting point. 
The banker has drawn parallels be- 
tween CFM methods and those used 
by the French chaplains to main- 
tain morale and spiritual life in the 
war prisoner camps in Germany. 

In Larchmont the men usually 
have somewhat more to say at the 
meetings than the wives (CFM 
aims also at emphasizing the fa- 
ther’s role as head of the family). 
However, in many points, especially 
neighborhood matters, the husbands 
must defer because the commuters 
are relative strangers in the com- 
munity. 

Despite the emphasis on conver- 
sation and the expression of indi- 
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vidual opinions, CFM is definitely 
not a discussion group. The pur- 
pose is not to develop the minds of 
the members, rather it is to achieve 
action. The ultimate goals are ac- 
tions looking to the spiritual im- 
provements of the individual, the 
couple, the family and society in 
general. 


Tue CFM idea is not that anyone 
or anything will be made over all at 
once or by any grand project. On 
the contrary the emphasis recom- 
mended is on little actions, both in 
the religious and spiritual sphere. 
For instance, a recommended action 
(groups are free to accept the pro- 
posed action or decide on another) 
at the first meeting is an agreement 
to recite the morning offering prayer 
daily for the two weeks until the 
next meeting. In the social sphere 
at the first meeting the Larchmont 
group simply decided that each 
should learn at least the names of 
all their close neighbors. 

From the elementary actions, of 
course, there should be progression. 
CFM groups often decide on reli- 
gious and social actions that require 
definite extra effort. However, it is 
surprising what progress can be 
made in developing a sense of neigh- 
borliness in a few months by doing 
little things. What progress there 
may be in the spiritual order defies 
measurement. Certainly, the greater 
realization of the obligation of be- 
ing good neighbors that flows from 
even a vague understanding of the 
Mystical Body and the brotherhood 
of man should tend to make indi- 
viduals and couples better. 


Fou the very tender roots of the 
first CFM group in Larchmont, it is 
expected that before the end of 1957 


there will be offshoots. The CFM 
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develops on a cellular system. After 
the first dozen meetings, i.e., six 
months, each couple in the original 
group is expected to act as leader 
couple for a new group which, like 
the first group, includes from five to 
seven couples. It is suggested that 
groups be kept to that size so that 
meetings will be informal and 
everyone can have opportunities to 
talk. The couples in the original 
group also will continue to meet 
regularly with the chaplain. The 
chaplain will not be able to attend 
all the meetings of the CFM groups 
in Larchmont but will keep in touch 
through the group leaders. 

With the number of couples 


growing in Larchmont from the 
original five to twenty-five or thirty 
in 1957 and perhaps a hundred or 
more by 1958, it is easy to under- 
stand how the CFM can be expected 


to have a significant influence in the 
community. Even when participat- 
ing couples are numbered in the 
dozens, the actions in the social 
sphere will have considerable im- 
port. At the very least, some Larch- 
mont parents will know quite a lot 
about such matters as youth prob- 
lems, school conditions, discrimina- 
tion and the like. 
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As important as the Christian 
Family Movement may be in sub- 
urbia it has equally great values in 
metropolitan areas, towns and rura! 
centers. In the ten years since it 
first got started almost simultane- 
ously in Chicago and South Bend, 
Indiana, it has grown until now over 
20,000 couples spread through most 
of the dioceses of the United States 
are currently participating. CFM is 
also organized in nine foreign coun- 
tries. 

Members of the CFM group in 
Larchmont, as those in other 
groups, believe that this activity is 
especially suited to the needs of the 
times. In the past most organiza- 
tions centered around the parish 
concerned the spiritual improve- 
ment of the individual. Today the 
married couple and the family are 
as much under siege as the indi- 
vidual. The Christian Family Move- 
ment is an activity of lay couples, 
under Church guidance, which can 
be for them a tower of strength in 
the religious and social spheres. 
Moreover, it is a means through 
which individual husbands and 
wives may see and be delighted with 
previously unknown facets of their 
spouse. 





WHAT HAPPENED IN EGYPT? 
by Douglas Hyde 


, was a time, not long ago, 
when the Communist leaders in 
Moscow thought that, after Ireland, 
the Arab lands of the Middle East 
were just about the toughest nut on 
earth to crack. They have revised 
their ideas of late. 

From the time of the Bolshevik 
revolution on, they tried to get 
Communism established there by 
one means or another. If they could 
once get their foot inside the door, 
they believed, there was so much 
poverty and ignorance there that 
the rest would follow naturally. The 
Arab world, however, stubbornly 
kept the door jammed from the 
other side. 

I can write feelingly on this, for 
at one period of its history the 
British Communist party, of which 
I was at that time a leading member, 
was given some responsibility for 
trying to get the party established 
there. We had had a good deal of 


success with the students who had 
come to Britain from Africa and 
Asia. We sent a steady stream of 
them back to the lands from which 
they had come, ready trained as 
Communist leaders. 


Moscow thought we might be able 
to do the same with students in 
Cairo, Damascus and, for that mat- 
ter, in Israel too. We sent out a 
trusted, mature Marxist with a rov- 
ing commission in the first postwar 
years to go where he pleased and do 
what he could in the Middle East. 
During World War II, Communists 
in the British armed forces had 
made contacts, and some converts, 
in Cairo. His job was to try to fol- 
low their work through and to build 
up the party as and where he could. 
He returned some years later with 
almost nothing at all to his credit. 
A small nucleus here and there was 
as much as he could report. 
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At the diplomatic level Moscow 
was no more successful. This was 
despite the fact that, contrary to 
popular expectations, and to the dis- 
may of the Jewish members of the 
party, she backed Arab nationalism 
against the new State of Israel. 

The situation remained largely 
unchanged for some years. Once 
the Communists, like so many 
others, had believed that Islam pro- 
vided an absolute barrier to Com- 
munist advance. That was the ex- 
cuse we gave Moscow when we had 
to report failure, and we believed it. 
So did Moscow, too, at one time. 
Then the experience of East Pak- 
istan, which although Moslem, is 
one of the areas of free Asia where 
the Communists have made striking 
headway in recent years, and of 
some of the most strongly Islamic 
areas of Indonesia too, where the 
same was the case, made the party 
chiefs think otherwise. 


Ox the basis of those experiences, 


Russia started determined new 
propaganda drives among her own 
Moslem populations, who had hith- 
erto largely resisted the Marxist em- 
brace. The Chinese leaders did the 
same. A new barrage of radio prop- 
aganda was beamed from Moscow 
to turbulent, strongly Islamic 
French North Africa and into the 
Middle East as well. By this time 
the Communist leaders had come to 
the conclusion that the identifica- 
tion of Islam with Arab nationalism 
was making it increasingly political. 
As a religious force, it counted for 
less than it had done. 

Some day, it was felt, all this 
preparatory work would yield hand- 
some returns. Meanwhile there was 
still not much to show for all that 
had been done. Russia’s foot was 
still not inside the door. 
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Then, just a couple of years ago, 
what the Communists had been hop- 
ing for happened. The serious 
break-through began. The extraor- 
dinary thing is that so little atten- 
tion was paid to it in non-Commu- 
nist circles—and that includes the 
British Foreign Office who have so 
recently discovered, and belatedly 
publicized, what had occurred. In 
fact a study of what did happen 
there gives one as it were a working 
model of the way in which the Com- 
munists can penetrate the defenses 
of an underdeveloped country. 

Nowhere, two years ago, had 
Communism got a real foothold 
there. But the Communists’ cul- 
tural onslaught was preparing the 
way for their break-through. In 
Syria, the Communist Party as such 
existed, but was based mainly upon 
a small group in Damascus Univer- 
sity. There it spread its influence 
among students who came from 
every Arab land. They were few in 
numbers but their importance to the 
Communists was that they were the 
potential national, cultural, and po- 
litical leaders in countries just in 
the first stages of modern develop- 
ment. 

In such circumstances, they 
might well become a powerful influ- 
ence for Communism all over the 
Middle East. Syria got its first Com- 
munist Member of Parliament in 
1954. Communism had spread from 
the students to the masses. It was 





When he was still a member of the Com- 
munist party, Douglas Hyde was personally 
involved in the party’s attempt to get a foot- 
hold in the Middle East. In this article he 
recounts the events that prepared the way 
for Russia’s spectacular success in Egypt in 
the last few months. Mr. Hyde was News 
Editor of the British Communist paper. He 
is now on the staff of the Catholic Herald 
(London). 
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a clear pointer to the fact that 
something new and significant was 
happening in this strategically im- 
portant area of the world. 


A: approximately the same time, 
Jordan’s Communists began to have 
their first public successes, too. In 
Egypt, the Communist Party was 
illegal, as in a number of other Arab 
countries. There were, according to 
the Ministry of the Interior, six fel- 
low traveler organizations at work 
in the land in 1952. All were small 
in numbers, and based mainly upon 
students and young intellectuals. 

Only in Persia was there a mass 
Communist movement, functioning 
under the name of the Tudeh Party. 
This, because of Persia’s close prox- 
imity to the Soviet Union, and be- 
cause it grew up when Russian 
troops were there during World 
War II, was Russia’s special respon- 
sibility. There had been a time, 
when the country’s oil industry was 
disorganized by sudden nationaliza- 
tion, when the Communists every- 
where believed that the Tudeh Party 
might be able to seize power. But 
the moment of opportunity passed, 
strong action was taken against it, 
and now the party counted for much 
less than it had done. 


Titi. then, was the extent of Com- 
munist penetration into the area 
when Russia and the rest of the 
Communist countries began their 
latest attempt to woo the Arab 
world. Russia was looking for an 
issue which would offer her the 
hope of getting established there. 
Arab nationalism as such had not 
in itself given her the chance. 

It came, however, when the Arab 
leaders began to talk openly about 
the need to make an end of the State 
of Israel. With Colonel Nasser, the 
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Egyptian dictator, as their noisiest 
spokesman they began to think and 
act in terms of future war with the 
Jews. To them all, Israel was a 
standing provocation. She occupied 
what they regarded as Arab terri- 
tory. The Israelis’ standard of life 
was immensely higher than that of 
most of the impoverished Arabs. In 
every Moslem country of the Middle 
East there were influential groups 
of refugees from Israel. The hatred 
of these people for those who had 
turned them out was practically 
obsessional. They represented a 
pressure group, in every Arab land, 
which constantly and vigorously 
pressed for war with Israel. 


Povacy there was the disputed 
border. Nothing could be more 
necessary in such a situation than a 
clearly-drawn, permanent border. 
In fact, the Israel border was re- 
garded by the United Nations and 
all concerned as being no more than 
temporary. This in effect guaran- 
teed that each country would be 
constantly pressing by every means, 
including armed raids, to push the 
border back into the other’s terri- 
tory and away from its own. This 
was in fact, what Jordan and Egypt 
did, with Israel retaliating in force 
from time to time. 

There, indeed, were all the in- 
gredients for a highly inflammable 
situation. The question was not 
whether, but when, the explosion 
would come. So the Arab States be- 
gan to arm. With its 1.7 million 
population, Israel could soon reach 
saturation point in arms buying. 
The Arab lands, with 40 million 
population as yet only on the first 
steps toward development, and with 
monarchs who in some cases have 
grown fabulously rich on oil royal- 
ties, had an almost infinite capacity. 
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Russia offered them the arms 
they wanted. There were shipments 
of arms to Arab lands and to Israel 
from Western countries, too, but 
these were limited, in the hope of 
avoiding a catastrophic arms race. 
Soon tanks, artillery pieces and 
military aircraft were pouring in 
from Russia and Czechoslovakia. 

Along with the arms deals went 
trade pacts. In a matter of months 
new trade relations were established 
between Egypt on the one hand and 
Russia, China, Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland, East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia on the other. The Commu- 
nists had found their point of entry. 
Egypt concluded important barter 
agreements with both Russia and 
Rumania. But Russia and Red 
China together played the trump 
card. 


A WRITER in an official Communist 
paper, World News had written at 
the end of 1955: “Weakening the 
grip of the West in one country 
will stimulate the fight in every 
other.” That is the key to the actual 
form of the Red onslaught on the 
Middle East, of which area those 
words were written. 

Egypt was selected as that coun- 
try. The underlying idea was that if 
Communism could have a base in 
one, it could carry the others along 
with it. Egypt, as the most advanced 
of them, led by the bellicose Nasser, 
who saw himself as the natural 
leader of the Arab world, and who 
was openly calling for the destruc- 
tion of Israel, was the obvious 
choice. 

The Communists’ trump card 
took the form of a deal which mort- 
gaged, in exchange for arms, the 
whole of Egypt’s cotton crop for the 
next twenty-five years. The true 
significance of that will be appreci- 
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ated when it is realized that this was 
Egypt’s only export of any size or 
consequence. Without a cotton crop 
to export, Egypt’s currency was 
worthless on the world market. 

That, as the Communist bloc 
must have hoped, produced an 
angry reaction from the West which 
threw Egypt straight into the arms 
of the Reds. All Nasser’s hopes for 
the development of his country were 
bound up with the Aswan High Dam 
project, a power scheme which, by 
damming the Nile, would open up 
new possibilities to both agriculture 
and industry. 

America and Britain had put up 
a loan for this, after the Soviet 
Union had offered a much more 
modest one. Now they quickly 
withdrew it, on the ground that with 
Egypt’s currency now worthless, it 
would be no loan at all bui a gift. 

In the light of Russia’s rapid 
progress in the area it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to suggest that even 
as a gift the money might have been 
well spent if it did something to tie 
Egypt, and along with her the rest 
of the Arab States, to the West in- 
stead of to the East. For that area, 
which links together Asia, Africa 
and Europe is of immense strategic 
importance to the whole defense of 
the West. 


Tat rest of this part of the story 
is now well-known. Nasser seized 
the Suez Canal, saying that he would 
use its revenues to finance his As- 
wan High Dam project. Russia was 
content to wait on the sidelines for 
the moment so far as a really worth- 


while loan was concerned. It was 
clear that Suez would not produce 
enough revenue for the purpose and 
soon Nasser would have to come cap 
in hand to ask for one. Then Russia 
could dictate her own conditions. 
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Those conditions were likely to be 
tough — and highly political. Al- 


ready the “strings” attached to one 
of her deals had been that the 
Egyptian Communist Party should 
be made legal. Nasser agreed. 


Ainornms move of great import- 
ance had been the Soviet-Egyptian 
agreement whereby Russia was to 
establish an atomic research station 
in Cairo; Soviet scientists, nuclear 
physicists and technicians were to 
man it. “In return,” Egyptian scien- 
tists and technicians were to go to 
Moscow for training. This agree- 
ment guaranteed the possibility of 
Communist propaganda and infil- 
tration on both counts. Side by side 
with this, the Communist countries 
were beginning the same process in 
the other Arab lands. They had 
their most rapid success with Syria. 

One telltale but little publicized 
incident is enough to indicate the 
extent of this achievement. On the 
day after the Israeli, British and 
French troops went into Egypt the 
Syrian Premier left by plane for 
Moscow. His country might well 
have been drawn into the war, be- 
cause of its mutual aid pact with 
Egypt. One might have thought 
that he would be of more use at 
home. But he left at once for Mos- 
cow. 

When he returned three or four 
days later his arrival got little more 
publicity than his departure had 
done. Yet it was a most revealing 
incident which deserved top head- 
lines—and presumably might have 
got them had the Press, and West- 
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ern intelligence in the area, been as 
aware of the true situation as one 
might have hoped they would have 
been. When the leaders of the Arab 
lands met in conference shortly 
afterward, it was Syria which took 
up the most anti-Western intransi- 
gent position. 


Tus article is not intended either 
to condone or condemn the action 
which Britain and France took in 
Egypt. That, in my view is another 
story, although their action was the 
logical consequence of the chain 
reaction set off by the withdrawal 
of the loan for the High Dam proj- 
ect. The Middle East story would 
have been essential to an under- 
standing of one of the Communists’ 
most spectacular successes, even 
had that brief war never taken place 
—and this article was in fact com- 
missioned before it had started. 

The significant thing about the 
Russian achievement is not so much 
the extent of the Communist pene- 
tration of an area we had too lightly 
assumed belonged to the “Free 
World,” as the speed at which it 
was accomplished. There are many 
other similarly uncommitted areas 
we have with equally little founda- 
tion counted as being in our camp. 
In the light of the sobering Middle 
East experience we of the West 
should now begin asking ourselves 
how we can prevent the same thing 
from occurring elsewhere. For in 
those undeveloped, neutralist, un- 
committed areas of the earth live an 
enormous percentage of the world’s 
population. 





How “Christian” ts the 
Catholic College? 


by Joseph J. Blaney 


Tue problem of Catholics and in- 
tellectualism, with particular refer- 
ence to the Catholic college, has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention in 
recent months. Perhaps most note- 
worthy was the celebrated article 
by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis in the 
Autumn, 1955, issue of Thought. 
Needless to say, the problem ex- 
plored by the prominent historian is 
quite real and one which appears to 
be acute. In academic circles, much 
discussion was generated by the 
Ellis thesis (and others in a similar 
vein), and this writer, being a re- 
cent graduate of a Catholic college, 
found himself embroiled in many a 
lively hassle on the topic. 

One aspect disturbingly charac- 
teristic of most of these discussions, 
was the definite impression shared 
by nearly everyone that this ques- 
tion of intellectualism was the prob- 


lem, bar none, with which Catholics 
in education are faced today. It is 
with this belief that I find myself 
at odds. Can we allow ourselves to 
become so involved with the ques- 
tion of intellectualism when another 
problem, which, because of its na- 
ture has primacy over all others, re- 
mains insufficiently examined? Di- 
rectly speaking, it is this: What of 
the spirituality in the Catholic col- 
lege? 


I; is a simple matter to state flatly 
that there is a marked lack of spir- 
ituality in some Catholic colleges; 
and it is quite another matter to 
illustrate this condition. However, 
when dealing in intangibles, no mat- 
ter how momentous they may be, 
it is nearly always impossible to cite 
concrete examples. Nevertheless, 
this inability to parade a set of 








“proofs” about, does not deny the 
existence of the problem. (Perhaps 
a principle so basic need not, after 
all, be mentioned in this connec- 
tion.) Serious students can delve 
into recollections of four years of 
Catholic college life and come up 
with only random impressions, 
however vivid, and be properly frus- 
trated in their failure to prove this 
point conclusively. They may recall 
painfully the religion classes which 
were bogged down by the rehashing 
of topics so annoyingly fundamen- 
tal. They may recall overhearing a 
group of students in the cafeteria 
blithely comparing notes to see who 
had been longest away from the 
confessional. 

Other incidents need no prodding 
of the memory: the cheating on 
exams which seemed so widespread 
—and this in the face of honor sys- 
tems which are so proudly main- 
tained at many secular schools; and 
the pathetic emptiness of the chapel 
at group rosary time while a few 
steps away, the student lounge was 
“bulging at the seams.” 

And could there be anything more 
disillusioning than hearing seniors 
asking a student assistant in the 
library to give them the names of a 
few Catholic magazines in order 
that they might look one up for an 
assignment? 

Yes, these are only impressions; 
and while they do not indicate a 
complete absence of spirituality 
per se, they are certainly sympto- 
matic of an attitude which should 
not exist in a Catholic environment. 


I BELIEVE that not enough consid- 
eration has been given to the ques- 
tion of spirituality in the Catholic 
college and that the complacency 
one encounters in this respect is 
more than a little disconcerting. A 


superficial judgment would indicate 
either an unhealthy satisfaction 
with the status quo or an inability 
to appreciate the rich potential 
which should be developed. (The 
latter, of course, seems highly im- 
probable.) The recent furor over 
intellectualism therefore, presents 
the danger of blinding us to the 
existence of this other question 
which is infinitely more important. 

It was encouraging to note on this 
point, that in many instances this 
writer found other students, and 
some faculty members, who were in 
agreement with him. What follows 
then is, in substance, a synthesis of 
these talks. Probably the most sig- 
nificant conclusion to be drawn 
from it is the existence of a genuine 
dissatisfaction with the Catholic 
college on the part of too many per- 
ceptive students. Whether already 
graduated or still in pursuit of the 
degree, in the main, this group is 
convinced that the situation is seri- 
ous and that to delay any further 
in a program of rehabilitation 
would be to invite a spiritual bank- 
ruptcy in the not too distant future. 
This is precisely why the undue at- 
tention being paid to other problems 
— yes, even intellectualism — is so 
frustrating. Nothing can rank in im- 





This article, admittedly controversial in 
content, was not composed with that purpose 
in mind, maintains Joseph J. Blaney. It was 
written rather as a protest, he says, “to the 
emphasis placed on the question of Catholics 
and intellectualism, while the problem of 
spirituality in our colleges receives little no- 
tice. It is my contention,” he says, “that the 
Catholic college is not producing a spiritu- 
ality of real dimensions because of the lack 
of a genuine integration of subject matter.” 
Mr. Blaney was recently appointed as a Dan- 
forth Graduate Fellow, and is presently en- 
gaged in graduate study toward the Doctoral 
Degree in Modern European History. Later 
he plans to teach at a secular university. 
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portance with spirituality. More- 
over, until this question is resolved, 
all other discussion is dangerously 
distracting. 


Hence these lines which I write 
with considerable reluctance. Only 
the encouragement provided by the 
knowledge that this conviction is 
shared by others can explain my 
brash demeanor. For it does indeed 
seem presumptuous for one as yet 
so unlearned to comment on any 
such serious theme. It is my sincere 
hope that this action may be justi- 
fied in the light of two salient facts: 
(a) this matter has not received suf- 
ficient attention and (b) ofttimes 
the insights of a student are of value 
in any discussion of things educa- 
tional, simply because they cannot 
be gotten elsewhere. 

What follows here does not, of 
course, apply to all Catholic colleges. 
On the contrary, some of them are 
obviously spiritual dynamos and are 
completely above reproach. (Nor 
does it imply that our students 
should attend non-Catholic colleges; 
the solution to the problem does not 
lie in that direction.) However, in 
conversation and correspondence 
with students of certain Catholic 
colleges, one could only conclude 
that more than a few of these 
schools are lacking in a spirituality 
of any dimension. 


Miser. E.uis did not define “intel- 
lectualism” and there seems to be 
more difficulty in defining the term 
“spirituality.” Suffice it to say that 
although there is a certain over- 
lapping here, the two are distinct. 
Obviously, one can train a mind 
without any concern for the owner 
of the mind. The intellect is a fac- 
ulty which can be isolated and de- 
veloped to varying degrees of excel- 
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lence, but not so with man’s soul. 
The spiritual training of any indi- 
vidual must take into account the 
entire man, whose intellect is only 
one of his faculties, even though it 
be the highest. 

In this matter of spirituality, by 
what standards can the Catholic col- 
lege be measured? 


Tue Catholic college exists solely 
because there is a need for it. Theo- 
retically, it is an institution of 
higher learning where Christian 
young men and women may com- 
plete their formal training to be- 
come “perfect Christians and sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ.” The emphasis 
is supposed to be distinctly and re- 
peatedly Christian through an ap- 
proach which gives due considera- 
tion to the philosophical and theo- 
logical implications of the study at 
hand. The student, in a carefully 
directed study program, develops to 
the fullness of Christian living 
through an appreciation of the unity 
of all truth, and the inviolable dig- 
nity of every human being. 

In addition to his personal moral 
obligations, the student is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the social 
teachings of the Church, especially 
as they are outlined in encyclical 
context. His duty to participate 
somewhere in this broad social pro- 
gram is decidedly stressed. Finally, 
the student takes away with him an 
indelible understanding of the 
meaning of existence and his own 
part in the scheme of things. 

A lovely picture, this. But does it 
exist in reality? Unfortunately a 
cursory glance at the average Cath- 
olic campus is not a sufficient de- 
terminant. Nor is an examination 
of a typical catalogue. The measure 
must be made by a survey of the 
Catholicity on campus, by an ex- 
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amination of the course syllabi; and 
ultimately by a look at the statisti- 
cal evidence of the numbers of Cath- 
olic college graduates who are suc- 
cessfully engaged in professions 
such as teaching, labor-management 
relations, government or journal- 
ism. 


Is evaluating one’s own college in 
this matter certain questions con- 
stitute a valid criteria. How active, 
for example, is the “Catholic Ac- 
tion” group on the typical campus? 
How successful are its attempts to 
organize group rosaries, panel dis- 
cussions, reading clubs, mission 
clubs, etc.? What approach do the 
teachers take to the subject matter? 
Is it a Christian interpretation with 
“due consideration given to the 
philosophical and theological impli- 
cations”? And finally, have the 
graduates made a genuine and 
marked spiritual impress on the 
community? Have proportionate 
numbers of them gone out into an 
essentially materialistic environ- 
ment and made their presence felt? 

Unless the answers to the fore- 
going questions are in a resounding 
affirmative, the Catholic college has 
not yet justified its own existence. 
It stands instead as a “halfway 
house”; and what is worse, it has 
caused a harmful and unnecessary 
duplication of resources and facili- 
ties which tends to weaken the over- 
all educational structure. It is not 
really distinct from the secular col- 
lege because it offers courses in reli- 
gion and Scholastic philosophy and 
hangs a crucifix in every classroom. 
Too often Catholic educators are 
critics of the secular college because 
of its Godlessness and intellectual 
confusion; but the secular college 
makes no pretensions in these mat- 
ters. It is what it intends to be: a 
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center of inquiry where the truth is 
up for grabs and where God and 
morality are only concepts to be 
examined at the student’s discre- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the Catholic 
college, for all its noble aims, be- 
comes merely a place where stu- 
dents take extra courses in religion 
(usually on a high school level) be- 
cause they are required. In short, 
the Catholic college apes the secular 
one and then, to justify the appella- 
tion “Christian,” it adds courses in 
religion to the curriculum. There is 
no depth to the relationship or inte- 
gration of course material and 
hence, as an imitation, the school is 
only second rate because it cannot 
match the secular college in re- 
sources (scholars, teachers, libra- 
ries, laboratories, etc.). 


To those who may criticize this 
generalized indictment as an over- 
simplification, I should like to sub- 
mit that, essentially at least, the 
charges are true. I grant there are 


numerous other characteristics 
which distinguish the Catholic col- 
lege from the secular; but in sub- 
stance, the difference is—or should 
be —in the course materials. It 
would appear, to this writer at any 
rate, that the spiritual deficiency 
of the Catholic school is directly 
traceable to the lack of a real Chris- 
tian integration of subject matter. 
This fact has been emphatically 
demonstrated to me in my own field 
of study, which is history. It has 
been a source of constant amaze- 
ment to find Christian educators— 
men whose religious convictions are 
unassailable—looking at the study 
of history through the eyes of our 
non-Christian colleagues. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how anyone who 
believes in the divinity of Christ and 
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the immortality of the human soul 
can subscribe to the popular notion 
that history is just another branch 
of the social sciences, a scientific 
study of man’s relations with man 
in a succession of unrelated periods 
or epochs. Unless the Christian sees 
history not as a mere scientific 
study, but as a drama—the continu- 
ous story of man’s relations with 
God—from Adam’s time until the 
present, he either pays lip service 
to his faith or displays an astonish- 
ing ignorance. 

Yet how many of the history pro- 
fessors in our Catholic colleges find 
themselves in this unhappy cate- 
gory? Most of these educators were 
immersed in a non-Christian phi- 
losophy of history during their own 
training and have unconsciously 
carried these neo-pagan ideas back 
to their lecture halls. 


Becavar the courses in history at 
the Catholic college are patterned 
after those in the secular college 
insofar as scope and content are 
concerned, the Catholic teacher of 
history has traditionally viewed his 
task solely as presenting in the ma- 
terial the Catholic side of contro- 
versial periods such as, for example, 
the “Reformation” or the “Dark 
Ages.” In other words, the cur- 
ricula is identical in the Christian 
and non-Christian colleges, but the 
interpretation and presentation is 
partisan. 

For the Catholic historian, such 
an approach in his teaching is noth- 
ing less than tragic. It has a dis- 
astrous effect on the student because 
it is completely incompatible with 
the religious concepts which he has 
acquired. Perhaps some elaboration 
on this point would be in order 
here: the student has come to be- 
lieve that man is a creature who 
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exists to give honor and glory to 
God. By doing so—or not—through 
the exercise of his free will, he gains 
or loses his eternal destiny, and so it 
has been since the dawn of human 
time. The purpose of all human 
activity is to draw man as close to 
God as possible; and this is called 
progress, the only kind of progress 
which is really important. The 
Christian student also believes that 
man lost his birthright through the 
folly of Adam and Eve and that it 
was only regained by the Incarna- 
tion. 


A canst this backdrop of beliefs, 
the perceptive student, enrolled in 
a survey course of history in a 
Catholic college, is exposed to a re- 
markable and challenging experi- 
ence. For one thing, he hears barely 
a mention of the birth, life and 
death of Christ, the very focal point 
of all history! The lives of the 
famous saints are ignored and little 
or no attention is paid to the great 
churchmen, artists, writers, phi- 
losophers, sculptors and other non- 
political figures who created so 
many wonderful values and whose 
lives were positive, dynamic 
achievements; men and women who 
did know the real meaning of prog- 
ress and success. 

The bewildered student can see 
no meaning or continuity in history 
and thus a lovely and essential ex- 
perience is lost forever. Instead of 
a fascinating drama, with the tragic 
element of man’s frailty woven 
throughout, history becomes a 
meaningless, complex and scientific 
study of ages and personalities 
which are now quite dead. Consider 
the repercussions such an experi- 
ence has in the mind of the student. 
Can he be blamed then, for failing to 
appreciate the dominant role reli- 
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gion must play in his own life? 
What else can be expected when he 
is directed to a “Church History” 
course in reply to a question he 
might raise on a non-political per- 
sonality or event? Or when he hears 
the teacher say, in all sincerity, “un- 
fortunately, we have no time to 
study those matters in this course.” 
To deny that the student will then 
instinctively relegate religion and 
culture to a place of secondary im- 
portance in his own life, is to fly in 
the face of the psychological fact 
which is man’s make-up. For as the 
school and its teachers evaluate 
these matters, so will the student. 


‘Te underscore this situation, the 
following incident is most appropri- 
ate. Because there is no textbook 


in the English language which con- 
tains a Christian approach to his- 


tory, an esteemed professor of his- 
tory at a local Catholic college 
decided to fill the need. Although 
he has frequently published before, 
both here and abroad (his most re- 
cent book is considered the defini- 
tive work in its field); and in spite 
of the recognition he has received 
by non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
scholars (i.e., he is a member of the 
American Medieval Academy), he 
cannot find a publisher willing to 
accept the manuscript. Those he 
contacted were unanimous in their 
praise of the work, for its beauty 
and scholarship, but they could not 
take the financial risk. The pub- 
lishers fully realize that not even 
the Catholic colleges are interested 
in a Christian survey of history. As 
incredible as it may seem, this has 
actually happened. 

The importance of the survey 
course in history can hardly be over- 
stressed. In the typical liberal arts 
college, every student, including the 
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prospective Business and Science 
majors, are required to take this 
type of course. Unfortunately, it is 
just another requirement in the eyes 
of most students. And where his- 
tory is viewed as just another re- 
quired subject, there exists there a 
striking unbalance. 

Inasmuch as history is the attempt 
to record all human activity, if the 
approach to history in the Catholic 
college were truly Christian, it 
would serve as a solid and healthy 
basis for all other studies. The stu- 
dent would be able to appreciate the 
meaning of existence and could 
draw his inspiration from those 
marvelous personalities who made 
their epochs resplendent by their 
very presence; those personalities 
who are normally granted little or 
no notice in the standard history 
syllabus. Only thus would a dread- 
ful contradiction be reconciled. The 
student’s religious beliefs would be 
vindicated—not challenged—by his 
study of history. 

This absence of an integration 
of subject matter is not at all pe- 
culiar to the study of history. It 
exists to some extent in the study 
of literature, economics, ete. Of 
course the opposite extreme is a 
pseudo-spirituality which is equally 
harmful. In many literature 
courses, for example, some writers 
are studied solely because of their 
Catholic backgrounds. The fact that 
as literary figures, they are quite 
valueless does not seem to matter. 
Unless this situation is corrected, 
the future is indeed a bleak one. 
The necessary rehabilitation must 
be in the form of a reappraisal of 
the fundamental meaning and aims 
of the Catholic college. Emulation 
of the secular college should be 
limited to the absolute minimum 
necessary for certification. 
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Complacency in this regard is out 
of order, no matter how satisfied 
we now are with our colleges. The 
Catholic graduate must be above all 
else, a deeply spiritual person. 
Christian integration of materials 
will efficiently lend itself to this end. 
It will also contribute to a lasting 
love of the faith which will find its 
expression in the life and liturgy 
of the Church. 


Tue most astute Christian com- 
mentators of our day tell us that 
ours is an age fraught with a threat 
to Christianity as probably never 
before equaled in history. This allu- 
sion is not to the Communist con- 
spiracy, although that movement is 
an imminent danger. The threat is 
secularism, of which Communism 
is merely a more highly organized 
and virulent form. Because of its 
self-publicized intentions and hos- 


tile military character, Communism 
is easily combated. It will, as must 
all other forms of the anti-Christ, 
wither and die; and the Church mili- 
tant will again rise from its ruin. 
But what will follow its demise? 
We are warned that herein will lie 
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the greatest danger to the Christian 
faith. It will be a secularism so in- 
sidious as to be almost impercept- 
ible. But as innocuous as it may 
appear, it will be vicious, organized 
and terribly powerful. Some proph- 
ets point to its germination in 
America today. In what other light 
are we to understand such things as 
the breakdown of family life, the 
glorification of sex, the materialism 
of the national philosophy, the wor- 
ship of reason, and the trend toward 
the mundane in our culture? 

Perhaps this is an age which 
needs a Curé of Ars more than a 
Thomas Aquinas; a Francis of As- 
sisi rather than a John Henry New- 
man. It is no coincidence that the 
contemplative orders have blossom- 
ed enormously in America within 
the past few years. The need is 
desperately there. 

If our colleges do not produce this 
brand of spirituality, they will have 
failed their purpose-—-no matter 
how “intellectual” their Alumni 
may be. Will the moral tragedy of 
our generation be the failure of the 
Catholic college to be truly Chris- 
tian? 








The Watchers 


by SISTER MARY CATHARINE O’CONNOR 


I LEARNED very young that people 
were watching. Almost before I was 
in school my mother told me what 
obligations lay upon me as a Cath- 
olic child in a Protestant neighbor- 
hood: meanness, lying, and cheat- 
ing at games not only were wrong 
but would cause the Protestant chil- 
dren to think badly of Catholicism. 
She somehow never made me feel 
that the responsibility I bore was 
oppressive, but rather that it was 
beautiful beyond price and I must 
protect it from all comers of what- 
ever size, 

We children of different faiths 
played together well, and in ordi- 
nary squabbles over hopscotch or 
rope-turning we simply tried to 
shout one another down. In a big 
fight, however, one that had started 
over the punch someone’s little 
brother had given someone else’s 
little sister, several Protestant chil- 
ren unfailingly spat out “Catholic!” 
at us few Romans, in a flat, venom- 
ous tone echoing the parents who 
subscribed to the Menace in such 
numbers that the Catholic postman 
asked for a change of route. 

The irrelevancy of what these 
children intended as a mortal insult 
never failed to surprise me: to yell 
“Congregationalist!” or “Unita- 
rian!” at them would never have 
crossed my mind. What we did yell 
back was “Proud of it!” and when 
they taunted us with adoring idols 
—no doubt because they had peeked 
in at the numerous statues of saints, 


including such little-knowns as St. 
Expedite, that our eccentric old pas- 
tor had strewn around his church— 
we shouted, “Liars!” Then they 
shouted, “So are you, double!” but 
lamely, for the fight had passed its 
climax with the naming of our 
faith; and before long we were play- 
ing amicably again. 

I could not realize then what these 
episodes were teaching me: that 
nothing in the world is so interest- 
ing as the Catholic Church, and that 
those who encounter her in any 
form, true or false, seldom dismiss 
her with indifference. 


W irnovr searching for this inter- 
est of non-Catholics in Catholicism, 
I have repeatedly come face to face 
with it. Often it was not unfriendly 


(though a_ nice-looking woman 
stuck her tongue out at me—or my 
habit—three times one morning in 
Waterman’s store on lower Broad- 
way), but it was always prompt and 
never apathetic. At Columbia Uni- 
versity endless questions were put 
to me by other students: Why didn’t 
the Pope crack down on Hitler? 
Couldn’t a Catholic escape the moral 
guilt of, say, pushing his mother 





The Church is a source of perennial in- 
terest to non-Catholics and her fair name 
lies chiefly in the hands of her children. 
Sister Mary Catharine, Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department at the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, recounts some of her own experiences 


—some amusing, some deplorable — as the 
watchee. 
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downstairs if he had had the fore- 
thought to buy an indulgence to do 
so? How come some nuns wore hats 
and some priests played tennis in 
sweatshirts—were things like that 
allowed? Why did the professors 
praise the common sense of the 
Benedictine rule when the whole 
idea of monasticism was visionary? 
Wasn’t Chaucer’s depiction of the 
Monk and the Friar a repudiation of 
the Church that had bred them? 
Those two philosophers whose 
names were carved on the frieze of 
the university library, Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas — what had 
they to say about the morality of 
military conscription? What Cath- 
olics believed about Christ and the 
Virgin was pretty well known, but 
what did they really believe about 
God? 

I was quick to suspect the motives 
behind this kind of questioning, but 
before long I realized that though 
some of it was pointless and illogi- 
cal, and some of the questioners 
were fractious and unbelievably 
ignorant of Christian history, they 
were generally sincere in their wish 
to know. 


I MET curiosity of a more idle sort 
when I was interviewed on a now 
defunct radio program that inade- 
quately imitated the one handled so 
well by Mary Margaret McBride. I 
was to tell about my “marriage to 
the Church,” the invitation said, and 
I accepted only because I saw a 
chance to enlighten thousands of 
Protestant housewives in northern 
New Jersey about the life and work 
of nuns. The lady’s interest lay, 
however, in what I might call the 
more sensational aspects of convent 
life. How many girls entered each 
year? What percentage returned 
home? (She was plainly astonished 
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to learn how small it was.) Where 
did nuns get the brides’ dresses they 
wore: did they make them or buy 
them or rent them or borrow them 
from real brides or what? How did 
they look in those bridal outfits? 

This seemed to be the focal point 
of her interest in my marriage to 
the Church, and when she discov- 
ered that my congregation did not 
dress as brides, she swiftly turned 
to secular matters. Soon she had 
me engaged in discussing whether 
milk sipped through a peppermint 
stick tastes better to a child than 
lemon juice through a lemon stick; 
and I thought sadly of the Sussex 
County housewives listening to this 
twiddle-twaddle instead of all I had 
planned to tell them. 


My most unusual encounter with 
the watchers was the result of a let- 
ter I wrote to the Journal-American 
asking about a series of King Arthur 
covers they once used on their Sun- 
day supplement. I was surprised to 
hear they had published my letter 
and more surprised next day to re- 
ceive the first of the mail that was 
to pour in for weeks. Some of the 
writers offered to look for the covers 
on old copies of the supplement— 
for a price or, more often, out of 
disinterested helpfulness. Some 
wanted to sell me things cheap. A 
woman in California mailed me a 
fine book of King Arthur stories 
her chilren had outgrown. A group 
in Idaho urged me to send five tea 
towels to persons they named in 
Montana, Nebraska, and _ the 
Dakotas; if I did I should ultimately 
receive 120 tea towels, and it would 
be great fun, the letter said, to see 
them all come in. 

Most of the mail was sent to me, 
though, because I was a Catholic 
and a member of a religious congre- 
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gation. Some of it was cordial or at 
least not antagonistic. Several writ- 
ers begged for prayers. A few, evi- 
dently acting in the spirit of apos- 
tolic fellowship, sent tracts of the 
revival-meeting sort exhorting to 
repentance. A man in Oregon rub- 
ber-stamped “Jesus Saves” so gen- 
erously over the fancy envelope he 
used that his “Mrs. Mary Catharine” 
in old-fashioned Spencerian script 
and curlicues was hard to make out. 
Nothing prepared me for what was 
inside—a handful of breezy leaflets 
full of droll red-ink cartoons and 
with titles as catchy as anything 
Father Lord ever thought up for the 
Sodality: “The Hell There Isn’t a 
Hell,” “On the Level There’s a 
Devil,” and “You’re Drowning Your- 
self in Rum, by Gum.” 


Quire different were the pamphlets 


from Wisconsin, addressed to “Mary 
Catharine” in defiant pencil letter- 
ing. They were cheaply printed 
stories of those to whom the dia- 
bolic nature of Catholicism had been 
revealed, and they were written by 
someone with the shallowest knowl- 
edge of the Church and the funda- 
mentals of good English. A typical 
one told of a sensitive girl named 
Lura, who had been pained by the 
way her fellow-Catholics went 
around exclaiming, “Oh, crucifix!” 
though they scrupled taking the 
name of the Virgin in vain. She had 
also been driven nearly out of her 
wits by the references to purgatory 
made in the parochial school she 
attended. At night, as she lay pic- 
turing the flames, her bed swayed 
with her tremors. 

Let no reader wonder at this point 
why nuns wishing to frighten their 
pupils with the horrors of the here- 
after should not have played a bet- 
ter card than purgatory. In the 
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minds of those the myth of Lura 
was written for, even the hell de- 
scribed in the Bible could not be so 
bad as a place the popes had con- 
cocted. 

With the story of Lura came a 
letter from a Baptist housewife in 
Georgia asking whether she might 
send me the autobiography of a 
former nun, Sister Magdalena Ade- 
laide. I answered that she must not 
bother, that such stories were as 
common as weeds in a vacant lot, 
and to read one was to read a hun- 
dred. Hadn’t Sister Magdalena Ade- 
laide’s superior forced her to eat 
worms? Banged her over the head 
with a meat chopper? Branded her 
hands so that she could not escape? 
Reduced most of the nuns to bab- 
bling idiocy? Goaded them into 
monstrous behavior? Would the 
lady in Georgia herself care to read 
the best-selling autobiography of a 
Trappist monk in Kentucky? 

She accepted Merton graciously 
and read him with appreciation, 
though she found him a little short 
in his knowledge of the Scriptures. 
In the correspondence we carried on 
she showed that she was neither 
bigoted nor unintelligent. She ad- 
mired the manner of my life and 
looked back gratefully to nuns who 
had nursed her in a Catholic hos- 
pital; and yet she had swallowed 
the story of Sister Magdalena Ade- 
laide, that capitalization on human 
credulity—and love of rich and roll- 
ing sound. 


Tue convent-snare-broken fabrica- 
tion generally carries a photograph 
of the victim in a costume bearing 
no resemblance to what is worn by 
the order she claims to have been in, 
but rather is like what college stu- 
dents devise out of bits and pieces 
for informal plays with cloistral set- 
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lings, an academic gown, a face 
towel, a man’s handkerchief, and a 
bathrobe cord. Written in puerile 
language out of elements that might 
have come from Dracula, Nellie the 
Beautiful Cloak Model, and the more 
unpleasant Gothic romances, they 
still give somebody a nice profit, for 
the prices quoted are on lots of five 
and ten thousand. Why I received 
so many of these life stories, wheth- 
er to warn me that I should be 
banged over the head with a meat 
chopper or to tell me that the world 
was on to me and my kind, I have 
no idea. 

Bishop Sheen once said that if the 
Church were what some of her en- 
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emies think she is, he would hate 
her, too. Where she is hated sin- 
cerely, her children have given the 
watchers a false picture of her, for 
her fair name is chiefly in their 
hands. If they show how powerfully 
she can affect their lives for good 
in spite of all the odds against her, 
the modicum of the mystic that is in 
every man will sense divinity in her, 
and watchers will observe her with 
increased interest. Even when the 
watching is hostile it proves her 
vitality: the greater the tempest she 
can stir up, the more alive she is. 
Only if the watching were to cease 
should those who love her be dis- 
turbed. 


Window Compline 


by SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, OSB 


L ornD of the Universe, Who did not tell us 

All that You knew of aloms and of aeons, 

Knowing the earth herself would yield her secrets 
Obligingly in zigzags and in neons; 

Who spoke at length instead of seeds deep buried, 
Dying for glory in the wet dark clay, 

Who talked of spare brown birds, of winds and flowers, 
Of beggared men, discovering a Way; 


Be thanked for what the earth could not quite tell us, 
However sweet the night with insects whirring, 
However delicate the shades and rhythms 

That hint the current in Your Handwork stirring; 

Be thanked that while deep heavens soared above us 
You came to earth Yourself to say You loved us. 








Elizabeth Leseur — 
Model of the Lay Apostle 


by SISTER MARY JOHN OF CARMEL, S.S.A. 


I, early June of 1955 the cause of 
beatification of Madame Elizabeth 
Leseur was submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. How account 
for the rapid introduction at Rome 
—forty-one years after her death— 
of this relatively unknown French- 
woman? 

History abundantly manifests 
how, in times of crisis, the Holy 
Ghost unfailingly raises up in the 
Church a special saint to help it 
carry on its mission. In the Middle 
Ages the Poverello of Assisi set an 
example to a worldly and greedy 
clergy. Saint Dominic, God’s watch- 
dog, routed out heresy. The Maid 
of Orleans effected the salvation of 
France. Closer to our own day Saint 
John Bosco solved the educational 
problem of potential juvenile de- 
linquents. Saint Maria Goretti was 
sent to reinstate purity and chastity. 
Little Thérése undertook the mod- 
ernization of sanctity. How plaus- 
ible, therefore, that today Provi- 
dence should raise Elizabeth Leseur 
to the altars that her gracious and 
grace-filled way of life might inspire 
modern woman, who has been as- 
signed the special mission of regen- 
erating the world, of “rebuilding it 
on Christian foundations”—to echo 
the oft-repeated message of Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 


Biussssern ARRIGHI was born in 
Paris of Corsican parents on Octo- 
ber 6, 1866. Although neither her 
father, a famous lawyer, nor her in- 
telligent and well-educated mother 
was overly religious, Elizabeth was 
sincerely pious. Studious, she fur- 
ther sharpened her exceptional in- 
telligence listening to the spirited 
discussions of her father’s learned 
visitors. One of these, the atheist, 
Felix Leseur, a rising young jour- 
nalist, thus described her after their 
first encounter—and thus knew her 
during the twenty-five years of their 
idyllic married life: 

“(Hers was} a mind open to 
everything, remarkably quick and 
penetrating. . . . Her conversation 
was lively, interesting, attractive, 
full of impulse, but always simple 
and modest... . Her laughter rang 
out at every opportunity. .. . Physi- 





Sister Mary John of Carmel, $.S.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., Head of the English Department at 
Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass., recounts 
the amazing story of a relatively unknown 
Frenchwoman who, in her quiet, heroic, daily 
life, anticipated our present Holy Father’s 
call to all woman to be apostles. The cause 
of beatification of Madame Elizabeth Leseur 
was submitted to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites a year ago. The quotations used 
throughout the article are from A Wife's 
Story: The Journal of Elizabeth Leseur 
(New York: Benziger Bros.). 
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cally she had great attraction .. . 
and manners full of distinc- 
Goi... 

From the day of their marriage 
in 1889, Elizabeth, despite a painful 
chronic illness that soon developed, 
became her husband’s inseparable 
companion on his many political 
and journalistic tours throughout 
Europe and the Orient, with their 
countless dinners, concerts, brilliant 
soirees. All became grist in her 
eager and deliberate acquisition of 
a fine taste and culture. Meanwhile, 
Felix, a militant atheist, began his 
lifelong effort to undermine his 
wife’s faith, in spite of his tender 
love and undoubtedly sincere prom- 
ise to remain neutral concerning her 
beliefs. Through his arguing and 
literary proselytizing, she finally 
abandoned her now despised Faith 
from 1897 to 1899. 

When they were not traveling, the 
Leseurs lived either at their apart- 
ment in Paris or in their summer 
home in Jougne. In both homes 
Elizabeth, accomplished housewife 
and charming hostess, kept open 
house for Felix’s many intellectual 
and artistic friends, free-thinkers 
like himself. At the same time, 
from 1894 to 1900, she added to her 
knowledge of English and French a 
mastery of Latin, Italian and Rus- 
sian and, after her conversion, of 
philosophy, the Church Fathers and 
the great mystics. 


S raanazy enough Felix himself 
unwittingly effected this conversion. 
One day he gave her Renan’s anti- 
Christian and godless History of the 
Origins of Christianity. Almost 
miraculously she discerned the frag- 
ile hypotheses, the sophisms and 
arguments cloaked in the word 
magic of the renegade. Simultane- 
ously she realized that Felix and his 
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friends had likewise used flagrantly 
rash affirmations and impudent 
negations. Jolted back into her 
Faith she immediately began her 
gallant fight against the current. 

At this time Elizabeth began writ- 
ing her Journal, the intimate story 
of her soul’s struggle for sanctity. 
This means of unburdening herself 
compensated in part for the total 
silence on religous topics enjoined 
by Felix’s intransigent opposition. 

Without altering her mode of life 
or ceasing to keep up her high posi- 
tion in society, Elizabeth adopted a 
simple rule of conduct that would 
lead her to a closer union with 
Christ and a more effective service 
of her neighbor. Withal, she kept 
her prayer-life unobtrusive. Be- 
sides, she determined never to dis- 
cuss her beliefs with Felix or his 
friends unless circumstances re- 
quired it. The intolerable suffering 
due to his hostility and her spiritual 
isolation would be the price of his 
conversion. Inspired, she twice as- 
sured him that after her death he 
would become Father Leseur, a 
monk. 


D vame her last two years Eliza- 
beth endured intense phvsical pain 
amidst radiant joy and courage. 
Felix admired her calm strength 
but was baffled at its source and that 
of the limitless comfort she so self- 
lessly lavished on her numerous and 
often importunate visitors. She died 
on May 4, 1914. 

Only after her death, after read- 
ing her secret diary, did Felix justly 
estimate Elizabeth’s exceptional 
worth, her sorely tried but steadfast 
love, her bitter sorrow at his spir- 
itual poverty. Yet, though heart- 
broken, he did not return at once to 
God. Twice during the year, how- 
ever, he distinctly heard Elizabeth 
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direct him interiorly. Finally, with- 
out study or controversy, he not 
only returned to his childhood Faith 
but sought to enter the Dominicans. 
It took one more year to overcome 
the combined opposition of the Do- 
minicans and the Holy Father. Soon 
after, as Pére Albert Leseur, O.P., he 
became one of the most illustrious 
preachers of Paris. He died in 1950, 
at eighty-nine. 


Evenriy Elizabeth’s life exem- 
plifies that of many a middle-class 
housewife: she dutifully kept house, 
played hostess, dressed well, at- 
tended parties and concerts. How- 
ever, she adopted and unflinchingly 
pursued this rule of conduct: To be 
like others and yet unlike others. 
The secret of Elizabeth’s sanctity 
rests in this unlikeness—an unlike- 
ness that is very like what Our Holy 
Father urges all Christian mothers 
to be. 

In fact, since 1939 Pope Pius XII 
has given several allocutions to 
members of the International Union 
of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
(1.U.C.W.L.) and to other feminine 
groups concerning the character 
and role of the modern Christian 
woman. One cannot read some of 
these addresses without being 
struck by their correspondence to 
the very ideals expressed and lived 
by Elizabeth Leseur. Among other 
points the following seem so faith- 
ful an echo of her thcory and prac- 
tice as to invite comparison. 

First, Our Holy Father and Eliza- 
beth recognized the call of all 
women to be apostles today. His 
Holiness addressing the I.U.C.W.L. 
emphatically declared that women 
have a strict obligation to become 
active apostles in the re-Christiani- 
zation of modern society in their 
own milieu. In her diary Elizabeth 
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reiterated that she felt called to the 
apostolate. Her letters to her rela- 
tives urged them also to become 
apostles. To an unbeliever she 
wrote: “. . . life involves responsi- 
bility, and we are answerable not 
only for the evil that we do, but 
also for the good that we fail to do.” 
Taking her responsibility to heart, 
Elizabeth spent her entire life en- 
deavoring to bring light and life to 
all about her, especially to the 
young. 


Bey. Our Holy Father and 
Elizabeth both realized that woman 
should be an apostle first and fore- 
most in her own home. His Holiness 
assured one delegation that making 
a comfortable and happy home is 
in reality a contribution of the first 
order to the common good and to 
this théy should devote the greater 
part of their time and loving atten- 
tion. Elizabeth was childless, but 
she understood the role of the true 
home: 

“The ‘home’—that wonderful 
word of sweetness and affection and 
intimacy. I want to make my home 
a center of light and fine and gener- 
ous ideas and deep feeling; to make 
it loved by Felix and by many young 
people whom it might influence for 
good.” 

In this home, frequented by free- 
thinkers, she sought to preserve 
strong Christian traditions, refus- 
ing to countenance modern com- 
promises with divorce and remar- 
riage, constantly endeavoring to 
maintain in it a sane atmosphere 
free from “. . . that something inde- 
finable which, in the long run, hin- 
ders moral health . . . an easy life, 
money the one motivating force, a 
certain, dilettantism, the absence of 
all moral rule, the negation of duty, 
the scorn of sacrifice, in fine, an- 
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archy in the ideas, in the sentiments 
and life.” 

Experience had taught her how 
pernicious these could be. Tactfully 
she decisively refused entrance to 
undesirable visitors, and curtailed 
malevolent criticism, slander, tale- 
bearing, and drawing-room gossip. 
Her husband, like his guests, ever 
amazed at her tolerance, failed to 
recognize the high spirituality that 
she screened so effectively from 
them by her elegance and distinc- 
tion. He had not yet read this re- 
solve in her diary: “To reserve for 
God the depths of my soul. To give 
to others serenity, charm, goodness, 
useful words and deeds. . . . To 
preach by prayer, sacrifice, and ex- 
ample. To be austere to myself, and 
as attractive as possible to others.” 

And attractive this highly culti- 
vated lady certainly was. But it was 
especially her sympathetic, sincere 
personality that endeared her to 
young and old, both finding in her 
home serenity, culture, and joy. 
Here they “saw God without hearing 
His name’”’—an ideal she so ardently 
desired to attain. 


ness, His Holiness and Eliza- 
beth realized the necessity for an in- 
telligent apostolate. In an address 
to young women university students 
in 1941, Our Holy Father urged 
them to use their university educa- 
tion to guide those around them to 
Christ. A centennial address in 1946 
indicated that to be a wise, strong, 
active Christian, woman must add 
philosophy and religious education 
to language, literature, sciences and 
history, thereby building a culture 
on truth and faith, and not on mere 
imagination and sentiment, that is, 
on an intelligent living faith, instead 
of a vague piety of mere habit and 
tradition. This living faith injected 
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into everyday living, he maintained, 
would eliminate the modern dis- 
harmony between faith and practice 
in public life. 

Elizabeth also understood that in- 
fluence by example and tenderness 
must be strongly buttressed by gen- 
eral culture and an intelligent, liv- 
ing faith. Convinced that the more 
learned she was the more respect 
she would command for her general 
knowledge and, ultimately, for her 
religious convictions, she energeti- 
cally resolved: 

“. . . I must cultivate my mind, 
and systematically increase my 
knowledge of all those subjects that 
my intellect is capable of under- 
standing and studying; I must never 
do anything hastily or in a super- 
ficial manner, but gain, as far as I 
can, a solid grasp of the subjects 
that I take up. I must transform and 
sanctify this intellectual work by 
giving it a supernatural intention, 
and by doing it humbly, with no 
thought of self, but simply for the 
sake of souls.” 

And so, Elizabeth became an ac- 
complished linguist, an enlightened 
critic of the beautiful, an untiring 
student of philosophic, patristic, 
and mystical writings and of the 
Gospels. Grasping the real advan- 
tage of philosophy she wrote: 

“What a woman so often lacks is 
true judgment, the habit of reason- 
ing, the steady individual working 
of the mind. Philosophy could give 
her all that, and strip her of her 
prejudices and narrow ideas which 
she transmits religiously to her 
sons, to the great detriment of our 
country.” 

But she found her greatest inspir- 
ation in the Gospels. In 1899 she 
wrote: 

“I read the Gospel, and by that 
sweet light I discover in myself 
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many a nook of egotism and vanity. 
Unique book, perpetually read and 
perpetually new, supremely beauti- 
ful, resplendent with truth, of ex; 
quisite grace, from which one can 
draw unendingly and never exhaust 
it! O blessed gift of God, why do 
men forget you when by you alone 
can they learn charity afresh! Let 
us draw from it lessons of moral 
strength, heroic patience, tender- 
ness for all creatures and for every 
soul.” 

That is why, in order to be able to 
practice this evangelical charity, 


Elizabeth sought to become learned 
in both profane and sacred subjects. 


Founrnxy, Our Holy Father and 
Elizabeth believed that great and 
holy ideas often reach souls only 
through the personal attractiveness 
of those who present them. In 1940, 
His Holiness assured a Catholic Ac- 
tion group that it is indeed neces- 
sary for all women to be modern 
(i.e., in harmony with their equals), 
cultivated, full of charm, spirit, dis- 
tinction, without tending toward the 
vulgarities of daring style. But he 
also reminded his audience that 
“mode” and “modest” have the 
same verbal origin, and that there is 
no reason why they should not go 
together in dress. Elizabeth not only 
repeatedly resolved to assume a 
worldly and gay exterior to please 
Felix and their friends, but also to 
talk clothes and furs with her 
friends. Not that she yet loved the 
world and its vanities, but that she 
knew that she must first speak the 
language of her visitors if she wish- 
ed to influence them. “I try to keep 
my resolution of apparent ‘worldli- 
ness.’ When I long for retirement 
and prayer or to work for God and 
my neighbor . . . my actual task is 
to give myself to all, to a variety of 
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occupations, and even superficial 
pleasure.” 

In 1912 she still resolved “to 
sacrifice none of my duties—on the 
contrary, to be more vigilant of the 
‘outside’: clothes, care of the house, 
food, even elegance, to make myself 
attractive and the better to hide my 
austerities.” And thus, through an 
exquisite charity, gentleness, and 
personal charm she allowed Christ 
to shine through her diffusing light 
and comfort. 


Ferny, both Our Holy Father 
and Elizabeth were convinced that 
the truly Christian apostle excludes 
no one from her charity. When His 
Holiness reminded the delegates of 
the I.U.C.W.L. that their duty was 
to re-Christianize modern society 
especially in their own milieu, he 
no doubt meant to underscore the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Elizabeth, also recognizing her 
neighbor in all men, penned this 
diatribe against fanaticism: 
“Fanatical narrowness fills me 
with horror. .. . Does anyone who 
loves Christianity and wishes to 
see it triumphant think for one mo- 
ment that he should use any other 
method than persuasion? Besides, 
is there not in any other means 
something exceedingly repugnant 
to the upright loyal spirit which 
should mark every Christian? And 
yet how many little acts of fanati- 
cism we commit unconsciously? 
Apart from personal pride, we have 
pride of faith. We complacently 
scorn those of different belief, and 
think ourselves hardly obliged to 
extend our charity to them. We do 
not feel that a Jew or Protestant or 
Atheist is truly our brother whom 
we love and for whom we would 
sacrifice ourselves. In regard to 
such as these, we seem to think any- 
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thing is allowed, even calumny, and 
we are less concerned with con- 
vincing than offending them.” 

Already in 1899 she had written: 
“I want to love with a special love 
those whose birth or religion or 
ideas separate them from me; it is 
they whom I want to understand 
and who need that I should give 
them a little of what God has given 
me.” Later she resolved “to go al- 
ways to the little ones, the suffering, 
those for whom life is hard; but to 
have no scorn for the gay who live 
for themselves. They more than the 
others, perhaps, need to be loved, 
need that a little charity should 
show God to them.” 

And she was particularly tender 
and considerate in her apostolate 
—always careful not to wound the 
convictions of others—or their 
absence of convictions. She exhort- 
ed: “Let us despise nothing: not 
men, for in the worst of them there 
is the divine spark; nor ideas, for 
in all of them some truth can be 
discovered; nor other people’s ac- 
tions, for we are often ignorant of 
the motive and always of the far- 
reaching consequences.” 

Yet she never compromised with 
ideas and principles. Unbelievers, 
she had observed, attend more to 
people of firm faith than to those of 
variable and utilitarian views, who 
by subtle compromise hope to bring 
them into agreement. But she in- 
sisted that the most intelligent sym- 
pathy and living faith accompany 
these bold statements of faith. 

Thus she lavished her sincere 
charity on members of all sects. 
But, lest she fall into a subtle form 
of pride, she looked neither for 
gratitude nor tangible results from 
her apostolate. Let Elizabeth be the 
useful, supple tool; let the Lord 
harvest as He list. 
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Pmese, Our Holy Father and 
Elizabeth realized the necessity for 
the apostle to strive for personal 
holiness, firmly convinced that con- 
tact, example and prayer convert 
souls, not arguments. At the outset 
of His pontificate, Pope Pius XII 
stated that “the most effective, in- 
dispensable apostolate is that of a 
holy and pious life, working 
through example and prayer.” He 
warned one congress of the Inter- 
national Union that in the present 
crisis natural resources were insuf- 
ficient in their apostolic struggle. 
Intimate union with Christ was 
necessary. And to members of the 
Renascita Cristiana he emphasized 
that they should no longer lead a 
life of conventional habit but, by 
practicing God’s law in their own 
life, they should lead to God the 
souls they contacted. He urged 
young women to seek strength and 
apostolic zeal from the Eucharist. 

Elizabeth wrote in the same vein: 
“Influence is a subtle, deep, im- 
measurable thing. What teaching 
there can be in the mere contact 
with a soul!” But she knew that 
to shed such light a soul must be 
holy: “All collective reform must 
first be individual reform. . . . Let 
us influence others not by vain 
preaching but by the irresistible 
force of upright convictions and the 
example of our lives. Let us give 
ourselves without stint and seek to 
increase our faith and enlarge our 
intelligence, sure then that others 
will receive light from us.” 


J ust how did Elizabeth give her 
own life deep spiritual roots? Her 
exterior practices, simple, orthodox, 
never clashing with her wifely du- 
ties, included Mass and Communion 
three times weekly, a short daily 
meditation generally on the Gospels, 
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spiritual reading, serious and regu- 
lar study, and a monthly retreat in 
preparation for death. Interiorly, 
she sanctified herself in total self- 
surrender to the Will of God; ac- 
cepting and offering up all suffering, 
physical and mental; accepting the 
humiliations and mortifications ac- 
cruing to her duty, illness, sadness; 
doing all things perfectly for God 
alone; humbly maintaining silence 
concerning herself, her sufferings, 
her graces; seeking through con- 
verse with Christ to store up a re- 
serve of thought, energy, prayer, 
that her overflow might reach 
others. 

Elizabeth’s store of grace did 
overflow in utter devotedness, radi- 
ant faith, serenity, strength, amia- 
bility, simplicity, graciousness, no- 
bility, understanding and sympathy 
for her neighbor. That these “little 
virtues” —authentic earmarks of 
sanctity—are practicable by modern 
matrons is emphatically stated by 
the former Dominican Master Gen- 
eral in his preface to the Journal: 
“She proves that it is possible for a 
woman, taking part in the worldly 
life of our twentieth century, to 
have an enlightened and active reli- 
gion ... raising her to the summits 
of Christian perfection.” 
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To conclude, if Madame Leseur 
were alive today she would beg all 
Catholic lay apostles to become 
saints, She would quote her own 
words for their consideration: 

“The world approves and coun- 
tenances nearly everything. To the 
squandering of time or fortune or 
one’s heart, even, and to acts of 
folly and guilt it closes its eyes, or 
else applauds them. But do not 
think of consecrating any part of 
yourself or your time or money to 
the cause of God. Such a thing is 
not pleasing to this frivolous world, 
which is thus robbed of all that you 
give to eternal things, and it will not 
excuse such spoliation. The love of 
God is the only originality which it 
will never accept.” 

And she would further encourage 
them to accept the challenge this 
twentisth century offers them, the 
challenge that our Holy Father 
pointed out so clearly to all women: 

“Never, we believe, never in the 
course of the history of humanity 
have events required on the part of 
woman so much initiative and dar- 
ing, so much sense of responsibility, 
so much fidelity, moral strength, 
spirit of sacrifice and endurance of 
all kinds of sufferings—in a word, 
so much heroism. 











Was the Anglo-French Attack Justified? 
BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I HAVE to begin by confessing that I find myself this month in a somewhat 
odd position of embarrassment. The Editor of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD has 
been good enough to refer to my last contribution (written before the 
recourse to force in the Middle East) as an “astute foreshadowing of the 
shape of things to come.” But now I find myself retrospectively taking 
up a view which, I am sure, is not that of the Editor nor of American 
readers generally. I shall indeed try to show that the main line of what 
I wrote last month not only stands but, as I think, takes on added force. 
But before that I must state where I stand and where my contribution 
was in part misunderstood. 

I know it is widely thought that a British patriotism overriding moral 
and legal considerations accounts for the measure of support given to 
Eden over the Suez intervention and maybe the fact that support in Britain 
for Eden steadily increased for a time underlines the point. Because of 
this, may I say that in the far touchier circumstances of the second World 
War, I stood in public for a number of quite unpopular and “unpatriotic” 
views. I defended King Leopold and Irish neutrality and I attacked the 
Soviet alliance and “Unconditional Surrender” and I know that on these 
points even Catholic bishops thought I was being unpatriotic and would 
do better to mind my own business. I now hope, therefore, that it will not 
be too easily assumed that my views are based on “my country, right or 
wrong.” 


W ues I wrote last month that the use of force nowadays was out and 
argued that force never paid, I did make obvious exceptions such as self- 
defense against aggression and resistance against totalitarian ruthlessness 
as indulged in by Communism and Nazism. But I did not specifically en- 
visage the Israel-Egypt case except to say that a flare-up over Israel was 
not so remote and that Russia would take advantage of it. 

As to the Anglo-French intervention let me say this. First, I cannot 
see how Israel could be technically charged with aggression against an 
Egypt which insisted throughout that it was still at war with Israel and 
always acted in that spirit, refusing the use of the Cana! to Israel ships. 
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Tue best one could possibly say 
is that there was not very much to 
choose between the two sides. Sec- 
ond, when Britain and France, with 
forces immediately available, found 
themselves in a position to try to 
stop a full-scale war in which Israel 
was a likely winner and Egypt 
bound to appeal for Russian help, 
then Anglo-French intervention on 
a limited scale and with special pre- 
cautions was certainly not morally 
unjustifiable, though it may or may 
not have been politically expedient. 

Everyone knew that the United 
Nations could not intervene in time 
and the most important interna- 
tional concern was to prevent the 
whole Middle East from being made 
by the Communists into a second 
Korea, I think this was so vital to 
the peace of the world and the de- 
fense of the free peoples that I be- 
lieve the Anglo-French action was 
right and will remain right, what- 
ever the consequences. 

There are moments in history 
when decisions have to be made 
without delay and without recourse 
to the delaying usual channels, and 
I think this was one. I am not in- 
terested in the precise Anglo-French 
motives, possible collusion and all 
the rest and I know that reasons of 
self-interest counted a great deal, 
but the instinct to act, given the 
opportunity, was, I am convinced, 
right. I believe that had that action 
not been taken, today when I write 
the Middle East would have been 
set ablaze by Russian arms and 
“volunteers” and the world would 
be either in or on the brink of the 
third world war. 


Hi avine got that off my chest, let 
me look at matters in the light of 
what I wrote last month on the sub- 
ject of recourse to force. 
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At the time of writing, there is no 
fighting in the Middle East. A token 
United Nations Force is not very 
successfully begging Egypt (which 
I believe to be quite as much an ag- 
gressor as Israel) to allow it to be 
effective as a police force. The An- 
glo-French troops have not depart- 
ed, though on the eve of doing so. 
Western Europe is faced with a 
shortage of oil which may have pro- 
foundly unpleasant effects on its not 
very strong!y-based economy. There 
is another opening for the Soviet, 
watching and waiting and having 
recently shown what it really thinks 
of the United Nations where Hun- 
gary is concerned. America is still 
shunning Britain and France, I hope 
because it thinks that its influence 
on Nasser will be stronger if it acts 
the severe governess toward the 
naughty children. I say I hope this, 
because I pray that America’s mo- 
tives are not really a determination 
to do nothing in the face of the 
greatest crisis since the war until 
it obtains permission from the 
United Nations. 


Tue United Nations is a great 
ideal; it is far today from being a 
great reality. We are living in fact 
between two worlds: the ideal world 
we hope to shape and the real world 
which is profoundly divided be- 
tween the civilized nations, the neo- 
barbaric nations and the uncom- 
mitted and often politically inex- 
perienced nations, most of them 
hoping for an ideal world but at 
this time still desperately wonder- 
ing on which side the cat will jump. 
To suppose that an international 
organization based on these divi- 
sions can be trusted today to have 





For the Editor’s reply to Michael de Ia 
Bedoyere’s present article, see Page 298. 
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full and sole responsibility for jus- 
tice and peace in the international 
world is as astonishing a piece of 
unrealism as the world has ever 
known. 


How then is the solution of the 
Middle East crisis to be brought 
about? The only possible answer 
seems to me plain, and it is essen- 
tially the same answer as I argued 
last month. Britain and France 
who, I believe, rightly intervened in 
the war between Israel and Egypt 
have got to learn that there is today 
only one way of dealing with Arab 
nationalism, namely to court it. 
America, I believe, has got to learn 
or rather re-learn that when an 
opening has been made for Russian 
mischief, it is useless to wait on the 
United Nations. All three have got 
to forget the past and vow that 
whatever happens, they must stick 
together in a crisis and leave the 
arguing until the crisis has been 
overcome. If any of these factors 
are missing Russia alone will 
emerge the winner. 

The strange thing about the Mid- 
die East crisis is that it is essen- 
tially a totally unnecessary crisis, 
save for one intractable factor, the 
creation and existence of Israel. 

As regards the Arab countries and 
Europe, the position is so absurdly 
simple. They want our money and 
know-how; we want their oil. But 
we cannot trust Nasser? Of course, 
we cannot so long as we make a 
virtue of not trusting him and incite 
him to dislike and distrust us. But 
if we patently need each other, only 
arrant stupidity can account for 
our quarreling, and this stupidity 
must be fairly and squarely im- 
puted to Britain and France — 
Britain which still believes in ut- 
terly outdated patronage and 
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spheres of influence; France which 
imagines that it can still persuade 
the people of North Africa that it is 
a finer thing to be a Frenchman by 
proxy than to be oneself. In my 
view, this aspect of the crisis would 
resolve itself at once to everyone’s 
advantage if the British and French 
Prime Ministers, with America’s 
blessing, flew to Cairo to undertake 
a new and contemporary deal with 
Colonel Nasser and the other Arab 
leaders. Not a thing that matters 
would be lost; immense advantages 
would be gained. 


Wir this crisis, however, there 
lies Israel, a country which every 
Arab State profoundly wants to see 
disappear from the map. Well, for 
once, there is a problem which the 
United Nations can tackle. No one 
else, it is certain, possibly can. But 
until the United Nations establishes 
some kind of protectorate over what 
it believes to be a just settlement 
for Israel, this running sore will 
remain and endanger the world. 

Behind all this there always re- 
mains the enigma and danger of the 
Kremlin, In my last contribution I 
spoke of Irish resistance to Britain 
and in reference to the stronger 
Power’s failure to defeat an insur- 
gent Ireland I wrote: “A modern 
Communist Power might have suc- 
ceeded, but it could only have done 
so by a combination of terrorism, 
ideological indoctrination and 
transplanting of population 
even then the victory would have 
probably been but temporary.” I 
little thought that the truth of these 
words would have been so quickly 
vindicated in Poland and still more 
in battered Hungary. 

In both it had been demonstrated 
that a decade and more of brutality, 
trickery and indoctrination, with 
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methods never before open to op- 
pressors, cannot touch the spirit of 
proud, religious and patriotic peo- 
ples. Even force of that degree fails. 
Not only this, but Hungary has gone 
as near as any country in history 
has ever done to demonstrate to the 
world that the actual death of a peo- 
ple is preferable to slavery to a 
hated tyranny. 


No doubt, in Hungary, as in Po- 
land, some modus vivendi will be 
established, for the total death of a 
people is, in practice, impossible. 
But Communism now knows that 
Hungary is at heart free and that 
only physical shackles, duly fitted 
and locked, can hold her down. The 
cost and opprobrium of this is so 
high that it, too, is in practice im- 
possible. The future of the Russian 
satellites remains therefore a great 
question-mark. 

Now it is this question-mark 
which is dangerous. Some experts 
say that Communism in the old 
sense of the word is a thing of the 
past. I am inclined to agree. I 
think the ideological Marxist world 
revolution is no longer even prac- 
tical politics. But what will replace 
it? 


Boussts is a great imperialist 
Power, traditionally deeply patri- 
otic and today extremely well 
equipped with the technological 
means of survival, whether in peace 
or war. Its immediate aim in pres- 
ent circumstances must be survival 
as a great and decisively influential 
Power in the balance of the world. 
The carrying out of that immediate 
aim is in the hands of men trained 
to ruthlessness and political im- 
morality. Some hope that if the 
Army took over, there would be a 
change of spirit. As to this, I al- 
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ways remember that Napoleon was 
no moral improvement, so far as the 
rest of the world was concerned, on 
Robespierre. 

I think we must face the fact that 
as between the gradual liberaliza- 
tion of the Russian regime over the 
last two years, and Russian reaction 
to an era of great danger such as the 
Hungarian revolt and the Polish 
stand have initiated, the second is 
the more dangerous for the peace of 
the world. Desperate men, already 
attuned to ruthlessness will not fear 
desperate deeds. One cannot, of 
course, tell. The better men may 
obtain power and, realizing that 
Russia as such has nothing to fear 
from America — realizing in fact 
that foree yields nothing in the 
modern world — make a peaceful 
and constructive deal for world 
peace at last. Even so, behind Rus- 
sia there is China, already showing 
signs of moving toward senior part- 
nership and behind China there are 
many Asian nations which would 
dearly love to get their revenge on 
the West. 


Ber enough has been suggested in 
all this speculation to make it amply 
clear that nothing is happening in 
the Soviet and Communist empires 
which entitles us in the West to dis- 
regard the likelihood that the Com- 
munist Powers—to use that term 
still—will do their utmost to make 
great mischief. 

At the moment it is in the Middle 
East and North Africa that their 
best chance lies of dealing a fatal 
blow to Europe’s economy. Amer- 
ica, I think, will always regret any 
failure at the present moment to 
maintain and indeed strengthen her 
partnership with the leading na- 
tions of Europe so as to build a 
partnership between Europe and 
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the Arab countries. Britain and 
France, I am sure, will hardly sur- 
vive any prolonged determination 
to behave as Powers inherently su- 
perior to these Arab countries. 
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These words are written five 
weeks before they will be read. How 
much could happen during those 
five weeks. Let us hope it will only 





be for the better. 


Epitor’s Note: Having found myself echoing Mr. de la Bedoyere’s 
views so constantly, I welcome this opportunity to break the monotony 
by taking issue with him on the problem of the invasion of Egypt. 

His November article, written before the Egyptian crisis, argued that, 
as a general rule, nations today resort to force only with a bad conscience. 
He did make an exception of resistance to Communism and Nazism and 
ruthless totalitarianism generally. I understood his remarks, however, 
as a condemnation of military operations such as the invasion of Egypt 
turned out to be. 

Mr. de la Bedoyere claims that Israel was not an aggressor since Egypt 
had all along been asserting it was at war with Israel. Yet Israel, regardless 
of Nasser’s posturing, had pledged under the Armistice Agreement not to 
attack Egypt. Moreover, Israel was committed under the U. N. Charter 
against engaging in a war of aggression. 

Secondly, Mr. de la Bedoyere says that Britain and France were justi- 
fied in trying “to stop a full-scale war in which Israel was a likely winner 
and Egypt bound to appeal for Russian help.” Yes, Britain and France 
were bound to try to stop full-scale wars under the agency of the U. N., 
not on their own arbitrary decision. As to stopping a full-scale war, 
assaulting Egypt alone seems a strange way of parting belligerents. Was 
Egypt bound to appeal to Russia for help? Nasser was playing both sides 
of the fence and might have appealed to the U. S. as well as to Russia. 
Mr. de la Bedoyere himself makes the point herein that Nasser can and 
should be trusted and that we can make a deal with him. Apparently he 
feels that Eden’s choice not to deal with him was a mistake of judgment, 
not a moral offense. At any rate, I heartily agree with our British con- 
frere in his hopes for a rapprochement between the U. S. and Britain 
and France. 
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WITH all the felicitations being flung 
about these days, I'd like to add a twist 
to the standard expression of the sea- 
son and say I had a “Marcelino” Christ- 
mas. I don’t know whether this little 
screen gem will be in your neighbor- 
hood theater, since it is going to be 
shown in what are called the Art 
Houses, but if it does receive a filming 
anywhere near you—especially during 
the Christmas season— make every 
effort to see it. Marcelino is not ex- 
pressly a Christmas story but it is para- 
doxically the story of Christmas, the 
story of a child and the great motive 
of Charity. 


MARCELINO (U.M.P.O., Director: La- 
dislao Vajda).—In a world of big pic- 
tures that are not as consistently good 
as their ballyhooers claim, Marcelino 
is a little picture that is relatively un- 
heralded—-yet, it is a great film deserv- 
ing as much tub-thumping as that be- 
ing lavished on the so-so epics. One 
of the rare movie imports from Spain 
to America, it is as rich in human and 
artistic values as it is rare. Take any 
page of movie advertisements where 
the copy tells you that this picture is 
“Enchanting!” or this picture is 
“among the greatest!” or that picture 
is “Movie art at its best!” and apply all 
such plaudits to Marcelino. The film 
would honestly deserve them. 

This is the story of a foundling left 
at the door of a Spanish Capuchin 
monastery. The twelve monks adopt 
the baby boy, christen him for the saint 
on whose day he was discovered (St. 
Marcelino) and become to him like 
twelve facets of the father he is not to 
know. Amid the growing up among 
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so many fathers, Marcelino awakens 
to the term mother and develops a 
great curiosity about his own mother. 
His greatest wish is to see and know 
her. How this desire is realized is the 
denouement of the film in a miracle 
that is among the tenderest and most 
thrilling in all fiction. 

Pablito Calvo is the six-year old 
wonder of the world in his portrayal 
of the title part. Particular credit must 
go to Ladislao Vajdo the film’s director. 
Never once does he permit the picture 
to gush and sentimentalize over the 
young hero’s life; and, especially, 
never does Vajdo falter and wreck his 
work by allowing his junior star to “go 
cute” (that abominable technique so 
dear to the heart of many American 
T-V and movie productions that use 
children in the leads). 

The infallible pace in story telling, 
the simplicity of story line, and strong, 
deft characterizations by the adult ac- 
tors are extra qualities that add to the 
crammedly excellent Marcelino. Film- 
ed in black and white the camera work 
easily overcomes the duotone bringing 
stirring exterior and interior settings 
to Marcelino’s unfolding. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE TRUTH (Uni- 
versal, Director: Jerry Hooper).—No 
better contrast in films could be de- 
manded than this picture and the one 
reviewed above. Again, we are taken 
to the child’s world but where Mar- 
celino keeps severely, almost austerely, 
to the child and his dreams and hopes, 
his awakening and growing up in the 
adult milieu, where the Spanish pic- 
ture succeeds — Everything But The 
Truth fails. 
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Part of the problem is that the adults 
impede this film rather than aid in 
helping us understand the mind and 
meaning of the little boy who wants to 
tell the truth no matter what it costs. 
Willie Taylor becomes a national prob- 
lem and ends up before a Congressional 
committee all because he will not lie to 
save a home-town politician’s reputa- 
tion. 

This good fact gets the American 
movie treatment all the trivial way. 
And more than Willie Taylor’s honesty 
is buried under the avalanche of stale 
gags and stereotype acting that covers 
this show. I think a tip-off on the 
un-importance of the youngster in this 
story is the dress and undress parade 
of Miss Maureen O’Hara. There are 
times when one wonders is this a pro- 
duction about a child who wants to tell 
nothing but the truth or is it an excuse 
for Maureen to show off a wardrobe, 
and a good deal of herself. 


LOVE ME TENDER (20th Century-Foz, 
Director: Robert Webb).—There must 
be more to this title than meets the eye. 
Elvis Presley must be pleading through 


it to all of us as we contemplate his 
maiden voyage on the sea of dramatic 
intent. Well might he plead, because 
only the kindliest critic (most of whom 
will prove to be about 14-17 and work- 
ing on high school papers) could re- 
frain from telling Elv to keep up those 
payments on that guitar. He’s got a 
lot of playing to do to make us forget 
the set-back he’s given the theater with 
Love Me Tender. 


JULIE (MGM, Director: Andrew J. 
Stone).—This is a two for one show 
and both together do not manage to 
make a good picture. What little sus- 
pense it does manage to generate is not 
very compelling and, even if it were 
compelling, the sound track is so loud 
and noisy that it would overtake the 
suspense and shatter it in an instant. 
Doris Day plays Julie Benton, a dis- 
traught lady who keeps unwinding 
like a ball of yarn from beginning to 
end of the film, At the close, she is all 
unwound and you don’t much care to 
gather the strands unless you might be 
the hardiest of old string savers. Mr. 
Benton (Louis Jourdan) is revealed as 
the killer of Julie’s first spouse and he 
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means to do in Julie should she get any 
ideas about leaving him now that she 
knows the horrible truth. Barry Sulli- 
van plays the strong shoulder and 
broad chest of friendship upon which 
Julie can rest while she fights her 
bouts of screamin’ meamies. Her flight 
from the madman of this second mar- 
riage is what you'll go through should 
you decide to take in Julie. After run- 
ning you ragged all over California, 
Julie takes you aloft for what is really 
a second movie. You are made a guest 
on an air flight where both pilots are 
shot and Doris must land the plane. 

Honestly, I don’t know if she ever 
got down—I took off just as the plane 
did. 


TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
(MGM, Director: Daniel Mann), — 
Though the picture version of Tea- 
house is going to be compared repeat- 
edly with the close-to-classic stage play 
—and the comparisons may fault the 
picture for playing the story too broad- 
ly—this film is delightful and sparkling 
in its own right. Comparisons should 
not be made with the play because the 
picture does not intend or attempt to 
capture the fey quality that made the 
stage play so attractive. A new direc- 
tion has been taken in the film, one 
that borders closer to a musical and, 
yet, the basic warmth and penetrating 
humanness of the original is preserved. 

It is to be wondered if the original 
qualities could have been attempted 
in the film since Marlon Brando takes 
the part which David Wayne made 
famous on the stage. A new direction 
was needed once this bit of casting had 
been made. Marlon possesses neither 
the leprachaun-pixie temperament nor 
the sprite size to assay Wayne’s way 
with the role of Sakini. Marlon’s way 
is different and excellent, despite the 
handicap he faced in taking over a 
part that had been made standard by 
Mr. Wayne. I thought this performance 
demonstrated more development in the 
talent of Marlon Brando than any of the 
other parts he’s played. For once, 
Stanley Kowalski of Streetcar days 
didn’t peep or burst through the mask 
that Mr. Brando was wearing which 
usually happened whether it was 
Napoleon or Brutus or any of the char- 
acters he’s assumed. 
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Marlon does not run away and hide 
from the other actors when honors are 
being dealt out. Glenn Ford as the har- 
ried Captain Fisby is a superb foil for 
the machinations of the wily and philo- 
sophic Sakini, Eddie Albert as Captain 
McLean turns in a solid performance 
and Paul Ford as Captain Purdy is re- 
sponsible for the biggest laughs in the 
picture. Special mention must be given 
to the young Japanese actress, Machiko 
Kyo, whose gracefulness and charm 
fill every moment of her presence on 
the screen. Her fragile humorfulness 
suffers in one instance only and that 
is when as the Geisha-girl she is made 
to overplay the scene where she at- 
tempts to remove Captain Fisby’s shirt. 
Hollywood strained for the yaks on 
this one and spoiled the scene. For- 
tunately, they didn’t continue the mood 
and spoil the picture. Filmed in color, 
Teahouse is bright and beautiful. Miss 
Kyo’s costumes are especially at an 
advantage in Metrocolor. The picture 
is worth a holiday excursion whether 
or not you’ve seen the play. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS 
(United Artists-Todd, Director: Mich- 
ael Anderson).—It may be heresy to 
say it but I could take or leave Around 
the World in 80 Days. I do not mean to 
minimize the efforts that went into the 
picture nor the subsequent magnifi- 
cence of the effect produced. There 
are features about it and performances 
in it that make it worthwhile, but not 
for three hours. Color, music, over-all 
production are excellent and outstand- 
ing, but not for three hours. Around 
the World in 80 Days is not a story 
despite the lifting from Jules Verne. It 
is substantially a travelogue and such a 
quickie tour of the multitude of places 
visited that one gets too little from 
each place and, at the end, nothing 
from all of them, It is obvious, when 
all is over, that the thin story line was 
an excuse to show off a process and 
a technique in movie-making. The 
technique is terrific—admittedly—but 
now let’s put it to use on a solid play. 
Around the World in 80 Days is ex- 
actly what transpires. There is the 
thin thread by which you hang for 
the length of the tour. David Niven is 
the man who makes the bet that he can 
accomplish this feat. His able valet 
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and companion on the journey by bal- 
loon, elephant back, jungle railway, 
sidewheel steamer, et. cet., is the Mexi- 
can comedian, Cantinflas. Scattered all 
over the world in an assortment of 
roles are dozens of actors and actresses 
who come on for their parts which 
prove to be nothing more than ex- 
tended bows. Listing them alpha- 
betically would be like running 
through the casting director’s notebook 
or a Hollywood Who’s Who. Start 
with the B’s (Boyer, Brown) and go 
on down through the rest and you'll 
cover the roster of stars who flicker a 
brief moment in the Todd-AO heavenly 
court. Need I say more than to recount 
that at one final shct we are given 
Andy Devine, Edmund Lowe, Victor 
McLaglen and Jack Oakie all in a row 
—remember them? 

Cantinflas is the standout, if any one 
person can be considered to outlast the 
overpowering attempt to make mere 
process and technique the star of the 
show. The Mexican master of comedy 
carried the picture for me despite his 
comparative (to American audiences) 
unknownness. He is worth a review 
all by himself—certainly, he is worth 
a good story in his next presentation. 
It is to be hoped that he is not smoth- 
ered by mugging shots of Marlene Diet- 
rich, Frank Sinatra and the rest when 
he returns to us. Cantinflas should be 
given a chance, not a burden. 


FRIENDLY PERSUASION (Allizd art- 
ists, Director: William Wyler).—Two 
such outstanding films, back to back, 
as this one and Teahouse just about 
exhaust the supply of raves that a man 
might have. This period piece is two 
hours of sustained entertainment, with 
theme, music and performances coa- 
lescing to create an absorbing and de- 
lightful experience. The one limping 
factor that creeps in from time to time 
is the slighting inferences that could be 
drawn concerning religion in general. 
These are perhaps not overt slurs but 
the story’s development around the 
customs of a Quaker family and its in- 
transigence when faced with certain 
realities of life causes the slights that 
arise. 


There is an idyllic quality about 
Friendly Persuasion that comes off on 
the viewer—in fact, it pervades one’s 
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emotional fabric for the length of the 
film and provides much toward the 
complete enjoyment of the story. Life 
on the Birdwell farm is pleasant and 
peaceful as the film opens. The Bird- 
wells live their Quaker life (the wife 
and mother, Eliza, is a Quaker min- 
ister) fully withdrawn from the rav- 
ages and havoc of the Civil War which, 
for all their involvement, could be go- 
ing on in another planet. Chores are 
performed, neighbors visited or enter- 
tained, prayer meetings attended in a 
vacuum of contentment and prosperity 
while a nation is being torn asunder. 
The war, however, will not be con- 
tained. It moves in on the Birdwells; 
first, in the person of a soldier-suitor 
who is in love with the Birdwell 
daughter and, second, in the appear- 
ance of a raiding party of rebels who 
are devastating the pleasant farm coun- 
try near the Birdwell home. Josh Bird- 
well, the oldest of the two sons in the 
family, is of fighting age and fighting 
mind. He cannot accept his mother’s 


exhortations to live according to his 
religious tenets of Peace and Friendli- 
ness. Josh packs a gun and joins the 


local militia who are determined to re- 
sist the raiders. The neat twist of the 
story is that the Rekels turn up on the 
Birdwell farm and mother is the only 
one around to confront them. Her solu- 
tion for preserving things against the 
raiders is not entirely a matter of 
friendly persuasion. 

Gary Cooper plays Jess Birdwell and 
is as right for the part as rain is to a 
dust bowl. His oversized shyness and 
the studied lack of aplomb that are his 
trademarks could not be shown to bet- 
ter advantage than they are in this 
characterization. Dorothy McGuire is 
the neat balance in her work of mother 
and Quaker preacher. All the children 
of the Birdwell household have been 
cast with highly talented youngsters, 
the boys particularly doing an out- 
standing job. Marjorie Main, who is 
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given co-star billing in the picture 
credits, is seen briefly in a hilarious se- 
quence that just does get out of hand 
but no one minds because the laughs 
compensate for the overplaying. 

Some of the camera shots are very 
close to being among the most artistic 
I’ve seen. There are moments when 
the lens rivals the brush in portraying 
the country scenery and life. The title 
song, “Friendly Persuasion,” is sung 
by Pat Boone who does not appear in 
the picture. The gentleness, the tender- 
ness, the general mood of this composi- 
tion is a good summary of the film. 


BABY DOLL (Warner Bros., Director: 
Elia Kazan).—Tennessee Williams 
with the aid of Hollywood has canned 
some more of his refuse heapings and, 
so, we are given Baby Doll. At the end 
of the long day’s journey into this 
garbage dump, one wonders why they 
didn’t title this, “Baby Dull.” It is 
about as dreary and depressing a piece 
of theater as one can find. 

The Legion of Decency has given 
“Baby Dull” a “C” or condemned rat- 
ing but it deserves a much lower classi- 
fication than that; at least, it should 
get a “D” or Degenerate rating since it 
reeks of that characteristic. Tiresome- 
ly enough the condemnation will cause 
yowls from the liberal, broadminded, 
you-can’t-pressure-us wing. Warner 
Brothers and Elia Kazan will be toast- 
ed and touted about, because they had 
the “courage,” and “daring,” the “ar- 
tistic integrity” to make this picture 
and stick by it despite the Legion’s 
thumbs-downing. At this point, may I 
be allowed a great big yawn-of-a-yawn 
over the liberal’s snipes and squawks 
concerning censorship and the Legion. 
About the one thing that can be said 
for the eggheads of Art is that they 
have a good vocabulary— it’s too bad 
they didn’t pick up a little logic and an 
argument or two to go along with their 
verbiage. 





“THEALEE 


BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


SEPARATE TABLES.—tThe tables are in 
a genteel residential hotel on the south 
coast of England where the guests 
maintain their gentility by dressing 
for dinner. Both of Terence Rattigan’s 
plays have this hotel as their locale 
and both are about lonely people 
reaching out for help. Great interest 
lies in the fact that Eric Portman and 
Margaret Leighton are in both plays 
as fundamentally different characters. 
In the first play, Mr. Portman is a 
seedy journalist named Malcolm, once 
prominent in the Labor Party who, 
after “one too many,” is very rude to 
Mrs. Railton-Bell until Miss Cooper, 
the manageress, intervenes. Miss 
Cooper also intervenes with Malcolm 
for the conniving blonde who was once 
Mrs. Malcolm and wants him back 
again. Because she loves him herself, 
Miss Cooper realizes that unhappy 
as the Malcolms are together, they are 
even more wretched apart. 

In the second play, Mrs. Railton- 
Bell’s awkward thirtyish daughter has 
found shy companionship with a talka- 
tive retired Major who is always men- 
tioning the Horse Guards and who 
turns out to be not only a military fake 
—a captain in a obscure regiment— 
but someone who has pleaded guilty 
to the charge of molesting ladies at the 
cinema. Mrs. Railton-Bell decides that 
the “Major” must be banished but Miss 
Cooper gives him a second chance. 
That night at dinner when the “Major” 
appears, Mrs. Railton-Bell rises from 
her table and bids her daughter follow 
her out of the room. Will Miss Railton- 
Bell obey? The audience waits tensely 
for her decision. 

The change that Eric Portman makes 
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from the rough-shod newspaperman to 
the dapper fidgety Major is not only 
one of make-up. It is the same with 
Margaret Leighton who, from _ the 
cheap, chic blonde grows up into a 
gangly girl in a sweater who has never 
outgrown her “Yes, Mamma” days. The 
standard set by Mr. Portman and Miss 
Leighton is upheld by the entire cast 
especially well by Beryl Measor as Miss 
Cooper and Phyllis Nielson-Terry as 
Mrs. Railton-Bell. Peter Glenville was 
the director. For the acme of acting go 
lo the Music Box. 


MACBETH. — A darkened theater —a 
shriek—the curtain rising on a twi- 
light skirmish in the Highlands. To the 
skirling of the bagpipes, the kilts and 
tarletons sweep into action between 
the ominous towering rocks which rise 
on either hand, serving as background 
to both the witches heath and Mac- 
beth’s castle which certainly by no 
stretch of imagination justifies the 
King’s description of “‘a pleasant seat.” 

The Lady Macbeth of Coral Browne 
is a magnificently sinister figure as she 
sweeps down an inner stairway in the 
rock tower and from then on, Macbeth 
is a Laocoén in her strong coils. But 
while the cowardice of Macbeth drives 
him to multiply his crimes, the ambi- 
tion of Lady Macbeth is betrayed by 
her conscience. Miss Browne falls faint- 
ing on the steps of the throne after the 
banquet and in the sleepwalking scene 
reveals her complete mental and physi- 
cal collapse. She also says her lines on 
her knees downstage, minimizing any 
gesture, yet Shakespeare never devised 
any more portentous action than the 
frenzied rubbing of those hands we 
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ourselves had 
blood. 

Paul Rogers does not emphasize the 
moral scruples of Macbeth who be- 
comes the neurotic victim of his own 
guilt. When he strides over the ban- 
quet table toward the ghost, he builds 
up the scene into a tremendous climax. 
Nor is there any disguising of his hal- 
lucination with a flickering light. We 
all see what Macbeth sees—a stalking 
specter, blood cascading from his cut 
throat. 

Macbeth’s gillie is a hangdog look- 
ing gangster who slinks about behind 
his master. He is also the third mur- 
derer. The witches are properly hor- 
rendous as they stoop about their big 
cauldron out of which the apparitions 
appear; all eight of the visionary kings 
pass by. This not a Macbeth in which 
the “Tomorrow and Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow” lines are prominent. It is 
rushing macabre melodrama. An Old 
Vic production.—At the Winter Gar- 
den. 


seen smeared with 


RICHARD II. — The little Queen was 
only thirteen when Richard was mur- 
dered. He had cared for her so ten- 
derly as his child wife that she never 
forgave the Lancasters and later re- 
fused to marry Henry V, leaving him 
to her sister, Katherine. Queen Isa- 
belle’s presence in the play sounds a 
lyric note very beautifully sustained by 
Claire Bloom’s loveliness. There are 
tears in the theater when she and 
Richard part. John Neville’s King 
Richard is more neurotic than Evans’. 
A tall blond young King who relied 
on the glory that hedged him with the 
two great warrior princes, his father, 
the Black Prince and King Edward III, 
he took his own power too lightly to 
have the wholesome fear he should of 
his practical minded cousin, Henry 
Bolingbroke, when Richard exiled 
Henry and sequestered his father’s 
estate. Henry could see the present 
quite clearly; Richard only saw what 
he wanted to see in the future. He was 
brave but wilted quickly in defeat. 
Shakespeare has written around 
Richard’s story some of his most glori- 
ous lines which are given full beauty 
by Paul Rogers as John of Gaunt, by 
Charles Gray as Henry and by John 
Neville. The Old Vic has given this 
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production the richness of tapestry in 
the pageantry which rightly is more 
dependent on the movement of the 
knights and their attendant standards 
than on the settings by Leslie Hurry 
which, however, with the archway and 
higher level at the back offer great 
opportunities for effective use by Mi- 
chael Benthal the director. The inci- 
dental music is by Christopher Whalen 
but offers nothing quite so haunting as 
Herbert Menges theme for the little 
Queen in the Evans version. John 
Neville captures all that is best in 
Richard in his downfall. It is the finest 
of the Old Vic productions.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE. -—— No 
wonder Cordelia Biddle didn’t want to 
stay in boarding-school, for what 
school keeps adult alligators in the 
conservatory and stages boxing 
matches in the drawing-room? And 
how many girls have fathers so open- 
hearted as to hand out a scholarship 
to a delivery boy because he knew his 
Verdi? 2104 Walnut Street housed a 
very united family headed by Mr. An- 
thony J. Drexel Biddle whose only 
idea was to make himself and every 
one else as happy as possible. But 
what happiness meant was left to Mr. 
Biddle to define. Mrs. Biddle loved 
Mr. Biddle even when he sent a Pinker- 
ton detective to look for her when she 
spent an extra hour at Wanamaker’s, 
and his children, Tony, Livingston and 
Cordelia also loved and respected him. 
The play is the story of Cordelia’s ro- 
mance with Angier Duke whose jiu- 
jitsu baffled Mr. Biddle. 

Walter Pidgeon after much too long 
an interval, has returned to Broadway 
as the courtly, friendly dynamic Phila- 
delphia gentleman who considered a 
million a large fortune and liked to 
have prize fighters for dinner. Ruth 
Matteson is a graceful Mrs. Biddle. As 
Mrs. Duke, mother of “Ahngy,” Ruth 
White beards the Drexel-Biddle pha- 
lanx with delicately crisp Southern 
sarcasm when Mr. Biddle forgets to 
mail any wedding invitations to the 
Dukes. George Grizzard is perfect as 
young Angier Duke who represents the 
Duke millions from Durham, N. C., and 
who is so utterly not a sophisticated 
New Yorker. Diana Van Der Vlis 
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makes her attractive debut as the Cor- 
delia who wrote the memoir from 
which the play was dramatized by 
Kyle Crichton. 

The set by George Jenkins expresses 
the dignity of an old drawing-room 
which has seen hard usage. There is 
also a traveler curtain showing the ex- 
terior of 2104 Walnut Street and the 
brownstone spaciousness of the 1916- 
17 era. That was the era of the Drexel 
fortune. The Biddles went back to the 
days of red brick with white marble. 
A thoroughly delightful comedy at the 
Lyceum. 


MAJOR BARBARA. — Shaw’s polemic 
against poverty was written in 1905 
before Nazi bombs had purged London 
of her worst slums or a Welfare State 
had challenged pauperism. Poverty 
was still a hideous blot on the British 
economy when Lady  Britomart’s 
daughter, Barbara, joined the Salvation 
Army. But when Barbara visits her 
father’s munition works with its well- 
paid workers and model homes she 
agrees with Mr. Shaw that industriali- 
zation and not charity is the answer. 

Unfortunately Major Barbara is a 
tract which Shaw forgot to dramatize. 
Act I in Lady Britomart’s drawing- 
room is good Shavian fun when An- 
drew Undershaft, the munitions mil- 
lionaire, is introduced to his — and 
Lady B’s—children; Act II is in the 
slums at the Salvation Army Head- 
quarters with some assorted paupers; 
Act III at the Undershaft factory is 
protracted argument. 

Mr. Charles Laughton has given Ma- 
jor Barbara an unusual production and 
an important cast. Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner is an impressive Lady Britomart; 
Burgess Meredith, a good-natured pro- 
fessor of Greek; Eli Wallach, the ag- 
gressive Cockney; Richard Lupino a 
very amusing Lomax and Glynis Johns 
a most uninspired Barbara. Mr. Laugh- 
ton himself is an unusually mild man- 
nered Undershaft. 

It is staged rather in the manner of 
one of Mr. Laughton’s famous readings. 
An empty stage reveals two long black 
benches on which a butler and maid 
place two potted palms and some 
cushions. Then at Lady Britomart’s 
command a large oil painting and 
draperies descend at the back. But, as 
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the benches are well down stage, the 
action is considerably curtailed and, at 
one point, the three ladies were seated 
in a row on the bench, stage right and 
the three men, stage left. This is awk- 
ward direction and despite its occa- 
sional brillance, Major Barbara is an 
awkward play.—At the Martin Beck. 


GIRLS OF SUMMER. — The ailanthus 
tree, green against the house across the 
backyard, is the most authentic detail 
in the confused analytical drama by N. 
Richard Nash which involves Binnie, a 
ballerina of eighteen; her boy friend 
who carries a recorder he can’t play; 
her Aunt Hilda, a blonde of thirtyish, 
who owns and operates a brownstone 
on the East 50’s and a ballet master 
who rents a room from Hilda. Into 
their Sunday breakfast barges an unin- 
hibited six-footer with a diamond ring 
and a yellow Jaguar. He had met the 
ballerina the night before and plans 
to seduce her. Hilda saves Binnie from 
going to Montauk in the Jaguar by lur- 
ing Jules to the brownstone but by the 
time—to our great relief—Binnie is 
saved, Hilda and Jules and the boy 
with the recorder and the ballet master 
are all more interested in what makes 
a man a man and a woman a woman— 
a discussion which involves an in- 
credible amount of incivility. There is 
also some question as to whether Hilda 
will go to Montauk herself or its 
equivalent. The final decision seems to 
be that inhibitions, more or otherwise, 
are expendable. 

Shelley Winters gives the hesitant 
Hilda a staccato warmth; Pat Hingle 
plays Jules of the Jaguar with a Texan 
flourish although he is finally forced to 
confess that he comes from New Jer- 
sey. “Lots of people do live there all 
their lives,” admits the ballet master. 
True to the Saroyan-Williams tradi- 
tion there is also a horn player in the 
backyard as well as an ailanthus. They 
symbolize the mating urge of summer. 
—At the Longacre. 


AUNTIE MAME.—When Patrick Dennis 
describes Auntie Mame in his novel as 
a Japanese doll he was in error. Auntie 
Mame is just as tall as Rosalind Russell. 
Her story on the stage has become a 
farce of circus magnitude—a kaleido- 
scope of scenes all noisy, some flat, 
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some very funny with the humor, 
when raw, disinfected to a degree by 
Miss Russell’s thoroughly wholesome 
and infectious gaiety. The funniest 
scenes are practically pantomime — 
Auntie Mame at a switchboard, tangled 
in the cables; her debut on the stage 
and Auntie Mame trying to sell roller 
skates at Macy’s in the Christmas rush. 

A human touch is apparent when the 
Japanese butler and Norah Muldoon 
pay Auntie Mame’s grocery bill as a 
Christmas gift and satiric comedy 
when Auntie Mame visits her nephew’s 
fiancée’s family in Connecticut. 
Through all the whirl strides the in- 
domitable Miss Russell in a bewilder- 
ing array of costumes, all worn with 
enchantment, warming her audience 
with that recipe for happiness which 
is the secret of real comedians. It is 
a pity that bad taste has to be a part 
of the entertainment at the Broad- 
hurst. 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT.— 
Sartre’s version of Hell in No Evit is 
less violent than the earthly inferno 
the Tyrone (O’Neill) family were able 


to create. The play covers the hours 
between 8:30 in the morning to mid- 
night on a day in August in 1912 but 
in that time Mr. and Mrs. Tyrone and 
their two sons torture each other with 
small respite. For the audience the 
sixteen hours are reduced to four. 
The Tyrones are closely bound to each 
other but the strain of the mutual rela- 
tionships and the poison of their 
tongues is built up by O’Neill with a 
genius that is a blight to optimism. 
When Mrs. Tyrone was herself she 
could keep some semblance of peace 
in her house but through a doctor’s 
error she had begun to take drugs after 
the birth of her third child. When the 
plays opens she has just returned from 
a cure but is slipping back again. 
Mr. Tyrone might have had a real 
career as an actor but settled for easy 
money in The Count of Monte Cristo 
and has come to rely on whisky to re- 
furbish his integrity and his parsi- 
mony. The profligate James eked out a 
meager livelihood in the theater in 
winter and was dependent on his fa- 
ther in summer, which was spent by 
the Tyrones in a shabby old house in 
New London. Edmund, who had been 
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roaming the seas in a freighter, has 
just been diagnosed as tubercular but 
revolts against the state sanatarium 
which his father’s penury has sug- 
gested. 

The Fredric Marchs have never 
done finer work than as Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyrone. Mr. March has the presence 
and explosive dictatorship of an actor 
manager and is also the romantic 
lover, the outraged parent, the right- 
eous patriarch and just a plain frus- 
trated man. Jason Robards, Jr., who 
played Hickey in The Iceman Cometh, 
is the alcoholic James who divides 
jealousy with devotion for Edmund. 
Bradford Dillman is this sensitive 
younger brother. Florence Eldridge 
gives all the pathos and torment of 
Mrs. Tyrone’s condition which takes 
the terrible form for her family of 
endless reminiscence—her happy girl- 
hood, the years of cheap hotels when 
her husband toured, her baby’s death, 
her need for a home with beautiful 
things in it and, as the curtain falls, 
she remembers her convent school and 
how once she thought she wanted to 
be a nun. The direction by José Quin- 
tero has magic, so has the acting and 
writing. That is what makes those four 
hours so painful at the Helen Hayes. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON.—It was Jean Dalrymple, direc- 
tor of the New York City Center Thea- 
ter Company who conceived the idea 
of taking Teahouse to our neighbors in 
Mexico. Played in Spanish it had a 
record run in Mexico City where 
Rosita Diaz was given an award for 
her Sakini, the interpreter. Miss Diaz 
relearned her part in English for the 
November revival at City Center and, 
if the combined Spanish-Okinawan ac- 
cent was sometimes confusing, her 
wide smile was always beguiling. The 
deep pitch of her voice had far more 
resonance than an Oriental one and 
her approach to the part had an hon- 
est boyishness far removed from the 
subtle casuistry of other Sakinis’ 
double dealing. This Sakini’s prankish 
diplomacy made him seem more like 
a Robin Goodfellow of fairy lore. The 
production was based on the original 
one with John Alexander doing very 
well as a rather obese Col. Purdy; Gig 
Young very young and innocent as 
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Fishby and Barnard Hughes particu- 
larly amusing as the psychiatrist. 
Michi Kobi was a completely entranc- 
ing Lotus Blossom. Teahouse can never 
be revived too often. 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE.—This haunt- 
ing play by Tennessee Williams which 
in restraint and beauty surpasses any- 
thing else he has written starred Helen 
Hayes in its 1948 London production. 
Here it was Laurette Taylor who cre- 
ated the part in 1945. It is illuminating 
to discover how different the part of 
the Mother can be in the interpreta- 
tion of two great actresses. Miss Tay- 
lor’s relentless will was veiled under 
softly vaporous uncertainties. Miss 
Hayes, like a clucking hen, found fer- 
tile comedy in the frenzied struggle 
to scratch up some scrap of her own 
girlhood romance for the lame daugh- 
ter who is only interested in her errant 
father’s broken records and her glass 
menagerie. 

The tragedy of the Gentleman Caller 
who turns out to have a girl of his own 
was as heartbreaking as ever but this 
time one seemed to have more sympa- 
thy for the mother-pecked son who 
runs away to sea. This may be put to 
the credit of James Daly who was 
equally good as narrator and brother 
and also to the nervous tension cre- 
ated by Miss Hayes. Lois Smith was 
very tall but very appealing as the 
daughter; Lonny Chapman excellent 
as the Gentleman Caller. Directed with 
delicacy by Alan Schneider, the set 
was from the original by Jo Mielziner 
with the original incidental music by 
Paul Bowles. It was the generosity of 
Miss Hayes which made one of the 
finest revivals ever achieved by City 
Center possible. 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE. — Mythical 


kingdoms and their royal families 
were once haloed in romance but this 
Prince Regent of Carpathia is a fatu- 
ous Tory well versed in adultery. In- 
stalled in the Carpathian Embassy in 
London for the Coronation, the Prince 
Regent invites a pretty girl from the 
current American musicale for supper 
but when Mary arrives and finds no 
other guests she knows exactly what 
will happen — self-service caviar, 
champagne and then—at which point 
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she expertly topples the Regent off the 
footstook on which he is kneeling. 

After this introductory scene, Mr. 
Rattigan has his choice—of drama? 
(Mary has overheard a political con- 
versation)—romantic comedy? (Mary 
has met the boy King). But instead of 
either of these alternatives, Mary 
passes out after a third glass of vodka 
and the rest is farce with a thin veneer 
of sentimentality to gloss over Mary’s 
implausible decision to be May to the 
Regent’s September. 

Miss Cathleen Nesbitt lends charm 
to the futility of her Imperial and 
Royal Highness, the Grand Duchess, 
the Prince Regent’s completely sophis- 
ticated and elderly second wife who 
insists on taking Mary along to the 
Coronation when her lady-in-waiting 
develops a cold in her head. Mr. Mi- 
chael Redgrave is a great actor but a 
heavy comedian in a heavy part. Rex 
O’Malley adds a lighter comedy touch 
to the harassed British aide to the 
Prince Regent but it is Barbara Bel 
Geddes in a white creation by Valen- 
tina who is the center of attraction 
and who tries her best to make Mr. 
Rattigan’s comedy everything it isn’t. 
—At the Coronet. 


LI'L ABNER.—The comics have gradu- 
ated to the theater and here is six- 
feet-four of Li’l Abner as the hero of 
a musical comedy. His Pappy and his 
Mammy are close beside him with 
Daisy Mae and the Dogpatch neighbors 
—Mayor Dawgmeat, Marryin’ Sam, 
Lonesome Polecat, Earthquake Mc- 
Goon and that complete rendition of 
villainy, Evil Eye Fleagle. Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank have taken 
pains to concoct a story in which Dog- 
patch innocence triumphs over the 
capitalistic machinations of General 
Bullmoose and, to keep the mental 
processes of the audience from atro- 
phying, Johnny Mercer has supplied 
some satiric lyrics, “The Country’s in 
the Very Best of Hands” and “Progress 
is the Root of all Evil,” sung by Bull- 
moose. But it’s the heady ditty, “Jubila- 
tion T. Cornpone,” as sung by Marry- 
in’ Sam and the lively mass movement 
by Michael Kidd that are the core of 
Li’l Abner. In fact without Mr. Kidd’s 
ballet of “Sadie Hawkins Day” Dog- 
patch would be misty on the map. On 
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Sadie Hawkins Day, the girls of Dog- 
patch track down their men and in the 
variety of the pursuit Kidd’s imagi- 
nation keeps pace with Al Capp’s. Mr. 
Capp’s Dogpatch creations are now 
seventeen years old and run in twelve 
hundred newspapers round the world. 

The Eckarts’ designs and Alvin 
Colt’s costumes are faithful to the 
originals and everything is brightened 
by Gene de Paul’s score. Edith Adams, 
once “My sister Eileen” is Daisy Mae; 
Peter Palmer makes a_ propitious 
Broadway debut as Li’l Abner; Stubby 
Kaye, once Nicely Nicely in Guys and 
Dolls, is Marryin’ Sam and Al Nesor an 
inimitable Evil Eye Fleagle but Michael 
Kidd is the real hero of this comic 
strip.—Al the St. James. 
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THE MISANTHROPE.—Stephen Porter 
from McGill University has had the 
temerity to stage Moliére in a new 
translation by the poet, Richard Wil- 
bur, who has also written the lyrics 
for Candide. The whole production 
has the stamp of good taste and schol- 
arship — not in an uncomplimentary 
sense. Mr. Wilbur’s lines are pithy and 
the cast headed by Jacqueline Brookes 
and Ellis Rabb pronounce them with 
spirit. This will be mentioned again 
with the Barrault Misanthrope. In the 
meanwhile we strongly recommend a 
visit to Theater East (211 East 60th 
Street). 


CRANKS.—Unique. Don’t miss it.—Alt 
the Bijou. 
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by C. E. MAGUIRE 


Wuen, walking upon the water, 


You came to the Twelve, 
They were afraid. 


We are always afraid of Your disguises. 

Afraid of the loneliness which is aloneness with You. 
Afraid of the future which You plan, 

Afraid of pain which is Your way of healing, 
Afraid of death which is the door to You. 

Dear Lord, do not let us be afraid. 

Come to us across the water, 


But let us see who You are. 


Show us Your face in the darkness of all that we fear. 
Let us hear Your voice in the darkness 

And in the chaos of the world. 

But if You say: “Blessed are those who have not seen 
And have believed,” then Lord, 


Make us believe. 


Make us believe so firmly that we need not see. 
Only be there, dear Lord; be with us. 
Otherwise, how can we stand? 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE LAST CRUSADER 

by Louis de Wohl 

Lippincott. $3.95 
The Last Crusader, it should be said 
at once, is a powerful and stirring 
book and by far the best of Mr. de 
Wohl’s many historical novels. At last 
he has found in Don Juan of Austria, 
the victor at Lepanto, a subject which 
allows him scope and movement, and 
which does not tempt him to stretches 
of static biography. In fact, his novel 
cuts off Don Juan’s short life right at 
the moment of its highest victory, with 
only a hint for the reader of the anti- 
climax and tragedy of the hero’s later 
years. 

The novel begins with Don Juan as a 
young boy brought up as a peasant in 
a remote village. He is taken away 
from his rude guardianship to live the 
life of a nobleman. After a time he 
discovers that he is the natural son of 
Charles, emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire and King of Spain. Acknowl- 
edged publicly as the half-brother of 
Philip Il, now Spain’s king, Don Juan 
is never called “highness” or fully en- 
trusted to greatness. Yet the election 
by papal choice falls on him, when 
still a young man, to lead the navies 
of Europe against the Crescent. The 
years of Don Juan’s training, his life 
in the intrigue of the Spanish court, 
are but prelude to the great event of 
Lepanto. Mr. de Wohl creates that 
great battle magnificently, omitting 
nothing of its twin triumphs—the ma- 
terial and the spiritual. The reader 
cannot absorb these thrilling pages 
about Lepanto without thinking of our 
own times, and perhaps they are meant 
as comment and encouragement. Here 


is an historical novel of stature and of 
inspiring, indeed glowing, content 
which no adult reader will want to 
miss. 


SON OF DUST 

by H. F. M. Prescott 

Macmillan. $3.75 
Never before published in America, 
this twenty-five-year-old novel is as re- 
markably fresh and timeless as the 
author’s great book The Man on a 
Donkey. Seldom has man’s continual 
dialogue between the earthly and spir- 
itual life been so vividly realized. 
Against the crude world of battles and 
feudal bickerings that was eleventh- 
century Normandy Miss Prescott sets 
the refinement of the human heart. 
Son of Dust concerns in part the his- 
toric personages who were about to 
conquer England, but her emphasis is 
on a greater victory than Hastings, the 
conquest of the stubborn self. 

Fulcun Geroy, the hero, is another 
Tristan, another Lancelot. He is a man 
of misfortune, a man of sorrows. In 
the eyes of his fellows he is worse than 
evil—he is unlucky. Such a man 
strains family and feudal loyalties. 
Just when the Geroy fortunes are at 
their most ambiguous, he meets and 
falls in love with Alde, wife of Mauger 
of Fervacque. Alde lives for a time with 
Fulcun, called the Heron, believing 
that Mauger died of the wounds Fulcun 
gave him. But Mauger was crazed by 
Fulcun’s blows, not killed. The lovers 
separate, and each goes down into a 
private hell of remorse and then to a 
bliss of repentance. Fulcun, it is seen, 
is a strong man, driven by the law in 
his fierce heart, driven finally to peace. 
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Son of Dust is an authentic corner of 
the time-darkened medieval world 
made light and vibrant by a very great 
artistry. 


THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 

by Rebecca West 

Viking. $5.00 
Newspapers, the Mamma of Miss 
West’s fictional family observes to one 
of her daughters, “give you a picture 
of an ordinary world that does not 
exist. You must always believe that life 
is as extraordinary as music says it is.” 
Clearly the Aubrey family, an English 
family precariously flourishing around 
the turn of the century, lives in an 
extraordinary world. Middle class peo- 
ple with a lower class income, they 
ignore the common world of conclu- 
sive actions. When Mr. Aubrey, an in- 
effectual writing man in a family of 
musicians, abandons them all, his 
wife magnanimously wonders how she 
and the family have failed him. 

They fail one another mostly by hav- 
ing sensibility and callousness in equal 
amounts; that is, they have the artist’s 
temperament without the final creative 
gift. It is a rare novel wherein evil and 
failure come from the stubborn fact of 
lacking talent, and it is a major part of 
Miss West’s wit in this novel that such 
a failure should be so rich in nuances 
and values. With the inconclusiveness 
of life itself—and after four hundred 
pages the book has an air of being 
unfinished — The Fountain Overflows 
shows with delicate and deft percep- 
tion the influence of children—‘“adults 
handicapped by a humiliating dis- 
guise”—on one another, and of their 
mother’s influence on her children. 
Mrs. Aubrey does not so much hold her 
family together as give it a quality 
which makes impossible the communi- 
cation of its members with an outside 
world. But the close, contained world 
of the Aubrey family is itself a pleasant 
puzzle and a delight. 


THE PRIEST 

by Joseph Caruso 

Macmillan. $3.50 
This is an honest attempt to portray 
the life of a priest of Sicilian ancestry 
laboring as a curate in Boston. The 
book does not at all come off, and it is 
interesting to try to discover why. 
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One reason, and a significant one of 
course, is that Mr. Caruso does not 
know—as even a layman can be in- 
stantly aware-——the clerical back- 
ground. Bishops, not pastors, for ex- 
ample, transfer curates. There are 
other inexactitudes; the most serious 
occur when the title character, Father 
Scarpi, utters no less than three 
heresies on a single page. (See Father 
Scarpi on marriage, page 91.) 

Even with all this, the most serious 
flaw comes from a lack of technical 
knowledge. Mr. Caruso puts too much 
plot, involving coincidence, in too few 
pages. To show, apparently, that Fa- 
ther Scarpi is a true man of the com- 
mon people, he gives him a huge, 
peasant’s frame and a truly formidable 
background of human frailty. When a 
youth, he killed his brother with a 
single blow; when he was an army 
officer Lieutenant Scarpi raped a Ger- 
man woman, After the war, the only 
believer in an anticlerical family, he 
goes to the seminary. (All this through 
flashback.) The crowning mistake is 
the major plot device of using the seal 
of the confessional for melodrama. 
This involves the presence at a dying 
man’s confession of a deaf and dumb 
woman who later receives the use of 
speech and hearing. But the dying 
man confessed to a murder for which 
another man has been sentenced to 
death. The untangling of all this leads 
to further unbelievable complication 
all in two hundred pages! The local 
color of Sicilian stuff is well done; it 
is a pity that Mr. Caruso thought he 
had to wheel in a plot; even a series 
of vignettes would have been more re- 
warding than what he has given us. 


WARDEN OF THE SMOKE AND BELLS 

by Richard Llewellyn 

Doubleday. $3.75 
In the Assisi of Saint Francis’ fresh 
fame and Giotto’s lifetime, Mr. Llewel- 
lyn has placed the characters of a most 
delightful, eerily offbeat book. In these 
pages we see Giotto and his appren- 
tices at work, but somehow the atmos- 
phere here is_ pre-Giotto. Giotto 
brought perspective and anatomy to 
painting; this novel has the zany per- 
spective and primitive unrealism of 
Giotto’s predecessors. 

Blandly into Assisi Mr. Llewellyn 
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brings Marco Polo and a troupe of 
Chinese nobles and followers, con- 
fronting Cathay and Assisi with one 
another. It did not happen in history, 
but if it had, the confrontation might 
well have had the results shown here. 
Cathay offers gold and dreams; Assisi, 
responsibilities and the values of a 
small and intensely human society. 
Franc, the young man whose post of 
watchman of Assisi the book’s title de- 
scribes, meets the two conflicting so- 
cieties head on. The young woman he 
hopes to marry becomes part of the 
Chinese retinue. Franc himself chooses 
to flee duty for gold, but he decides at 
length to answer duty’s imperious 
summons. Warden of the Smoke and 
Bells is both picture and fable; and 
both are, if the word can be taken 
favorably, utterly charming. 


KING OF PARIS 
by Guy Endore 


Simon & Schuster. $4.00 


A press report states that Mr. Endore, 
after thirty years of writing with only 
mild financial success, was about to 
turn to other endeavors when King of 


Paris became a best-seller. The rather 
untrammeled life career of the book’s 
subject, Alexander Dumas, must in 
large part account for the book’s cur- 
rent success. One wonders how much, 
or how little, the curious form Mr. 
Endore has chosen contributes to its 
popularity. Is a book which is a hy- 
brid because it is both novel and non- 
fiction, doubly sure of readers? 

Mr. Endore calls his book “a novel 
written in the form of research.” For 
whole stretches it reads like a novel; 
then come long passages when the 
author interjects his own person and 
carries on like a biographer. Oddly 
enough, this duality is not ineffective. 
Both techniques help to convey what 
Mr. Endore calls the “passionate court- 
ship of Dumas and life.” Still, what do 
these nearly 500 pages amount to? A 
few good anecdotes, a convincing 
reputation of Dumas’ uncomfortable 
wit, and a theory or two about Dumas’ 
literary production factory and his 
ambivalence about dueling. A large 
section of the book is about Dumas 
fils, not pére. Mr. Endore does not con- 
vince that a life of extravagance and 
dissipation is a great one, only that it 
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may result in a superb gesture or two. 
Adult readers of literary bent may 
find some valuable insights here, but 
there is no overwhelming reason for 
recommending the book generally. 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES 

by Angus Wilson 

Viking. $4.50 
“Many of his thoughts,” Mr. Wilson 
writes at one point about one of his 
leading characters, “were the result of 
sympathetic association, and as soon 
as he heard any statement, even one 
hostile to himself, he began to see its 
truth, even to elaborate it.” This quo- 
tation may reveal the chief virtue and 
also the chief defect of this unusual 
novel. Mr. Wilson’s insight into his 
characters and the types into which 
their minds and attitudes, Anglo-Saxon 
or others fall, provide the book’s chief 
amusement. Unfortunately they pro- 
vide its only amusement—and struc- 
ture. The reader who will not weary 
of four hundred pages of apercus, will 
find this book vastly entertaining; but 
Mr. Wilson never gets on with what he 
is about, and that will doubtless alien- 
ate more readers than it will attract. 

Most of Mr. Wilson’s characters lead 
dissolute lives which they report and 
refer to primly, There is always a con- 
trast between the abandon in action 
and a strict reticence of view. The 
chief abandon here occurs in the mind 
and its realm. Mr. Wilson is witty 
about a subject which for most writers 
would yield only the crudest material 
for satire—the professional activities 
of medieval scholars. His scholars are 
the victims of a wild hoax: an un- 
sympathetic person has buried a 
heathen idol in the tomb of a Saxon 
bishop. With such a situation Mr. 
Wilson works subtle wonders. 


THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE 
by Hammond Innes 
Knopf. $3.75 
There is one classic circumstance of 
the sea which even the most land- 
locked cannot fail to resist; that of the 
unmanned derelict. Even more fasci- 
nating than the puzzle of the murder in 
the room with no exit is the puzzle of a 
ship found without passengers or 
crew. How interpret the uneaten din- 
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ners, the signs of disarray but none of 
struggle, the utter disappearance of 
life? 

Here is the initial puzzle of this en- 
gaging book. When John Sands, owner 
of a sailing vessel and salvage ship, is 
almost run down by a runaway liner, 
he is only at the threshold of adven- 
ture. Sands does encounter a man on 
the otherwise abandoned ship, a very 
enigmatic figure named Patch. Did 
Patch kill the ship’s captain and trick 
the crew into leaving? Is he a consum- 
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mate villain or a man greatly wronged? 
A wild night with Patch on the Mary 
Deare does not answer the question for 
John Sands, nor does the court of in- 
quiry held later on. Thrilling scenes 
at sea and equally, though differently, 
thrilling scenes on land finally provide 
the answer. To the intellectual satis- 
faction of a puzzle solved is added the 
emotional satisfaction of seeing the re- 
habilitation of a man. 

A first-class yarn, and highly recom- 
mended. 


PI oie New Books 


THE NEW WORLD 

by Winston S. Churchill 

Dodd, Mead. $6.00 
Ordinarily Americans fail to manifest 
any deep interest in English history. 
Too many other nationalities have be- 
come part of the average American’s 
heritage for him to limit his interests 
to England and her problems. In the 
veins of Americans are strains from 
France, Germany, Ireland, Spain, Italy, 
Greece and nearly every other country 
under heaven. Hence, were it not for 
the author associated with The New 
World, the second volume to appear in 
the “History of the English Speaking 
Peoples,” it is quite unlikely that Life 
would have serialized it in four issues, 
or that the Book-of-the-Month Club 
would have made it one of its selec- 
tions. However, now that the book has 
received such unusual publicity, we 
may logically wonder as to its merits. 

Not intended for scholars, the pages 
of the book are free of footnotes; more- 
over, no bibliography is given. What 
viewpoints, one may ask, are ex- 
pressed? The answer is that the view- 
point is that of a man who could never 
even imagine that England did any- 
thing basically wrong, nor that the ac- 
tions of a man zealous for the Protes- 
tant accession to the throne of England 
could possibly be wrong. The sus- 
picion that Churchill has for every- 


thing Catholic is revealed, for example, 
in the pages concerned with the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth I, or as Churchill 
refers to her, “Good Queen Bess.” Al- 
though Elizabeth became queen in 
1558, when she was twenty-five years 
old, and although she was excommuni- 
cated by Pope Pius V in 1570, Churchill 
sees in the Jesuits, Campion and Par- 
sons, who arrived in England about 
1579, would be assassins of the queen. 
He writes: “But about the year 1579 
missionaries of a new and formidable 
type began to slip into the country. 
These were the Jesuits . . . Their lives 
were dedicated to re-establishing the 
Catholic faith throughout Christen- 
dom. They were fanatics, indifferent 
to personal danger, and carefully 
chosen for their work. By their 
enemies they were accused of using 
assassination to achieve their aims.” 
On the very same page (117), Church- 
ill, after having declared that the 
“enemies” of the Jesuits accused them 
of using “assassination to achieve 
their aims,” evidently joined these 
“enemies” by observing that, “To 
avoid having another Catholic Queen 
it was only necessary to dispose of 
Mary [Stuart] before the Jesuits, or 
their allies, disposed of Elizabeth.” On 
the same page and on the one follow- 
ing, Churchill practically accuses the 
Jesuits of being responsible for the 
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murder of William the Silent in Hol- 
land in 1584. 

Such writing is never associated 
with truly great historians who never 
transform accusations into historical 
facts. This same bias is evident in 
Churchill’s treatment of James II. The 
author makes clear his satisfaction at 
the expulsion of James II in 1688 be- 
cause of the possibility that a Catholic 
royal line might again be established 
permanently in England. It is evident 
that Churchill’s prejudices are greater 
than his interest in presenting the 
story honestly and candidly. England 
is glorified, it is true, but many pas- 
sages give no evidence that the author 
was really interested in the pursuit of 
the truth, presumably the objective of 
every sound historian. 

Pau Krintiery, Pu.D. 


BERNARD SHAW 

by St. John Ervine 

Morrow. $7.50 
It seems fitting that the centennial year 
of Shaw’s birth should witness the first 
full-dress biography written since his 
death, and that this task should be 
undertaken by St. John Ervine, himself 
an Anglo-Irish playwright of some note 
and a friend of Shaw for more than 
forty years. His own knowledge of the 
subject, intimate but by no means un- 
critical, has been enriched by the 
memories of others, family records 
and letters, as well as all the work 
previously published on Shaw, so that 
this book, whatever its limitations, 
promises to remain the definitive 
source of Shavian information. 

Particularly revealing is the account 
of the shabby-genteel family back- 
ground, the impecunious Micawber- 
like father, and the culturally aware 
but unloving mother whose relation- 
ship to each other and to their chil- 
dren was to influence many of the 
playwright’s later characterizations of 
husbands and wives. The bitter youth- 
ful years in Dublin are more than 
enough to account for Shaw’s lifelong 
aversion to his native city. Not until 
he joined his mother in London in 
1876, when he was twenty, did he be- 
gin to find himself, and then slowly, 
by the trial and error of five unpub- 
lished novels. 

Though the book is primarily a biog- 
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raphy rather than a critical estimate, 
Ervine includes many illuminating ob- 
servations on the development of 
Shaw’s prose style, the growth of his 
social ideas, the probable inspirations 
for plays and characters, details of the 
early productions and other aspects 
which may prove more significant than 
his long succession of love affairs with 
otherwise forgotten women. His most 
interesting relationships with women 
other than his wife seem to have been 
those chiefly carried on by correspond- 
ence, as with Ellen Terry and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. If the reader can 
bear with (or learn to skip) the fre- 
quent intrusion of Ervine’s own ideas 
on every subject, to which he devotes 
almost as much space as to Shaw’s 
(and the two were frequently diamet- 
rically opposite), this book may be 
welcomed as an unique contribution to 
twentieth-century biography. 
Roger B. Doo.ey, Px.D. 


TALKING BRONCO 

by Roy Campbell 

Regnery. $2.50 
Roy Campbell belongs to the tradition 
of the poets of action. His poetry is 
turbulent, lusty, and direct, and it 
draws rich and violent inspiration 
from a life of challenge. Talking 
Bronco is a title supplied by an an- 
noyed critic of the intellectual left, 
the ivory tower group to whom Camp- 
bell is persona non grata. Grudgingly 
they admit his talent, and a few out- 
side the pale, such as the late Dylan 
Thomas and the Sitwells, have pro- 
claimed Campbell’s genius. Campbell 
is a Catholic convert who puts as much 
yeast in his religious poetry as he 
does in his warrior harangues of World 
War II and the Spanish Revolution, 
when he fought on the side of Franco. 
His translations of St. John of the 
Cross, one of which is included in this 
book, are excellent. There is also a 
poem to the Spanish mystic, a well- 
wrought sonnet, whose tight structure 
and single image will not permit par- 
tial quotation. 

Some of the best of Campbell is in 
Talking Bronco, but it is a hurried, 
uneven book with much journalese 
rhyming in which he debates with the 
poets and politicians. There is a touch 
of “The Rape of the Lock” and Hudi- 
bras, with the savage wit of Pope and 
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laughter of Butler, in his title poem 
“Talking Bronco.” There is also tan- 
gent history in his poems of bleeding 
Spain during the Revolution, and a 
point of view seldom enjoyed by the 
American reader, regardless of polit- 
ical attitude toward Franco. His stab- 
bing verbal wit is seen in several 
quatrains. Here is his comment “On 
the Martyrdom of F. Garcia Lorca,” the 
talented Spaniard, well-known in 
America and presumed to have been 
executed by Franco’s troops: 


“Not only did he lose his life 
By shots assassinated: 

But with a hatchet and a knife 
Was after that—translated!” 


One misses the unity, the organiza- 
tional focus of Campbell’s earlier books 
such as Flowering Rifle, The Flaming 
Terrapin, and, of course, the compact- 
ness of his Selected Poems. But here 
is Roy Campbell, chesty, provocative, 
and rewarding, with a virtuosity in 
rhyme and meter to make his friends 
and foes of the bardic fraternity sa- 
lute his high talents. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


FREUD AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

by H. L. Philp 

Pitman. $3.95 
This reviewer knows of no book, other 
than Freud’s own three well-known 
volumes, which deals exclusively with 
the present subject. For the past sev- 
eral decades Catholic scholars such as 
Nuttin, Mailloux, and Zilboorg have 
been sifting out the valuable thera- 
peutic principles and techniques of 
clinical Freudian psychology. As a 
consequence, it has become increas- 
ingly important to make a careful dis- 
tinction between Freud the atheist and 
Freud the clinician. This little volume 
(136 pages) not only makes a good be- 
ginning, but should spur scholars on 
to further study. 

Half of the book admirably docu- 
ments Freud’s own admission that he 
had “carefully avoided any contact 
with philosophy proper.” The author 
shows how Freud’s theories of religion 
grew from his childhood associations 
with Catholicism and Judaism; how 
these early impressions were nourished 
by his biased reading in fields alien 
to him; and how these views were er- 
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roneously “confirmed” by observing 
the distorted religious experiences of 
his patients. The author is particularly 
skillful in using the Master’s own 
psychoanalytic theories to show the 
limitations of this aspect of Freud’s 
self-analysis. 

The remainder of the book gives a 
detailed critique of Freud’s “scientific” 
writings on the origin of religion, with 
special attention to Totem and Taboo, 
and Moses and Monotheism. The ob- 
servation of W. F. Albright, of Johns 
Hopkins University, that these socio- 
anthropological studies were “totally 
devoid of serious historical method” 
is supported by a careful exposition of 
Freud’s inept logic and slanted use of 
data. Grorce Hacmarer, C.S.P. 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 

by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. 

Nelson. $15.00 
This Atlas of the Bible first appeared 
in a Dutch edition. The noted Profes- 
sors Albright and Rowley now intro- 
duce it to English readers, which in- 
dicates the growing respect of our 
times for Catholic biblical scholarship. 

Following the prophetic device of 
personifying Israel, Father Grollen- 
berg traces the chosen people’s history 
from birth to death and consequent 
resurrection in Christianity. His clearly 
presented text embodies the best of 
modern biblical research. Thirty-five 
maps and over four hundred photo- 
graphs depict (geo-) graphically Israel’s 
place in the sequence of oriental his- 
tory. Constant cross-references link 
these three elements to visualize and 
locate the biblical story for the reader. 

In the introduction, the author 
briefly describes the techniques of 
biblical geography and archaeology, 
adding a penetrating chapter on the 
character of biblical history. In this, 
and throughout the work, he keeps in 
mind that he writes for the general 
reader, although even specialists will 
benefit by his index of all geographical 
indications in the Bible. 

Catholic readers will be surprised to 
find eight canonical books of the Old 
Testament listed as apocrypha in the 
abbreviations. This is the contribu- 
tion of the editors, Mrs. Reid and 
Professor Rowley, who have followed 
non-Catholic practice here, and in the 
spelling of biblical names (although 
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the latter are correlated to Catholic 
versions). 
This excellent book is well worth 
the money. 
Ne J. McEteney, C.S.P. 


THE FATE OF EAST 
CENTRAL EUROPE: 

Hopes and Failures of American 
Foreign Policy 

ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz 

Univ. of Notre Dame. $6.25 
CAPTIVE RUMANIA 
A Decade of Soviet Rule 

ed. by Alexandre Cretzianu 

Praeger. $6.00 
The Fate of East Central Europe is an 
intelligently compiled volume; and if 
one takes into special consideration the 
difficulties which face every editor of 
a symposium, one cannot but congrat- 
ulate Dr. Kertesz. The chapter on the 
United States and her policy toward 
East Central Europe before 1941, writ- 
ten by Robert H. Ferrell, contains a 
great deal of valuable information 
(especially on Woodrow Wilson). The 
sequel to it, from the able pen of 
Philip E. Mosely, also fulfills our expec- 
tations. What this reviewer misses is 
the reiteration of the question whether 
a constructive foreign policy is some- 
thing to be expected in a democracy 
which after all rests on popularity and 
not on experts, on the elections of 
politicians and not on the appointment 
of statesmen. It is highly questionable 
whether President Roosevelt knew 
more about foreign countries than 
Wilson, or that Cordell Hull (not to 
mention Edward Stettinius) was better 
informed than Robert Lansing. At 
least President Wilson’s racial and re- 
ligious prejudices hardly qualified him 
for his important task, but they facili- 
tated his uneasy collaboration with 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau who 
labored under the same handicap. 
Thus l'Europe anti-Vaticane was born 
in 1919 and with such disastrous re- 
sults that we will feel the effects even 
in the future. The disorder of 1919, 
made worse by the crimes of 1944- 
1946, is still with us. 

Ivo Duchacek’s frank analysis of the 
Czech tragedy is psychologically very 
well done. Here is the only country 
which succumbed to Communism with- 
out being occupied by the Red Army; 
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and thus the intrigues, the weaknesses 
and the mentality of the Czechs (and 
Slovaks) after 1945 come sharply into 
focus. One only wishes that the para- 
lyzing effect of the Sudeten-German 
expulsion of the Czech resistance had 
been stressed more, and that mention 
had been made of the efforts to unite 
Czechs and Germans in their exile. 
The meetings between General Prchala 
and Senator Lodgman and the resolu- 
tions taken after their conferences 
(which had the backing of whole 
groups) really ought to have appeared 
in these pages. This reviewer is, more- 
over, surprised to see Czechoslovakia, 
the product of the treaties of St. Ger- 
man-en-Laye and of Trianon, appear 
as the result of the “Treaty of Ver- 
sailles.” 

Professor Oscar Halecki offers a very 
balanced, scholarly view on the woes 
of Poland, and Robert Lee Wolff con- 
tributes a piece on both Rumania and 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarian chapter is the 
most excellent in the whole book and 
is highly interesting reading. The at- 
mosphere of political gangland (Red 
style) is admirably reproduced. In the 
part dealing with Yugoslavia, written 
by Alex Dragnic, one misses the char- 
acterization of Draza Mihajlovic as a 
Serb, rather than Yugoslav political 
leader; and there is not much refer- 
ence in the book to the highly synthetic 
character of the unhistoric “nations” 
of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Nor 
is this reviewer too happy about the 
final chapter on the post-liberation 
problems by Alvin M. Bentley. Here 
some of the most burning issues have 
not been touched (such as the problem 
of political institutions), and care 
seems to have been taken to avoid all 
too-controversial issues. 

Still, the volume offers us an excel- 
lent introduction to martyred East 
Central Europe located on the “receiv- 
ing end” of American foreign policy 
and of Russian Imperialist expansion. 
Since this valuable book has been pub- 
lished, the effects of Tito’s mammoth 
intrigue and another betrayal by the 
West have somewhat altered the situa- 
tion, but the intrinsic value of the vol- 
ume is thereby hardly impaired. 

Less exciting is Alexandre Cretzi- 
anu’s Captive Rumania, another col- 
lection of essays. The best parts un- 
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doubtedly are Aristide Barillianu’s 
contribution on Cultural Life and Emil 
Ciurea’s truly fine chapter on Religious 
Life. The Catholics of both rites only 
number about one-eighth of the total 
population, while almost three-quar- 
ters belong to the Eastern Schism. 
Only six pages deal with the Eastern 
Church and 28 pages with the Cath- 
olics, and this is perfectly in order be- 
cause the persecution of the Catholic 
minority has so far been more savage 
than the repression of the Schismatics. 
Emil Ciurea cites on page 174 the 
words of the tyrant, Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, according to which 
the Catholics are one of the few forces 
which could make a stand against 
Communism, And while the Catholic 
Church had to bear the whole brunt 
of the attack, certain Schismatics, in- 
cluding their bishops and patriarchs, 
effectively “collaborated” with the 
enemy. 

There is one sentence referring to 
the Hungarian treaty of 1920 which is 
quoted from R. W. Seton-Watson’s 
Treaty Revision and the Hungarian 
Frontier, saying that “there never was 
a treaty in modern times upon which 
so much expert knowledge and minute 
preliminary study was expended by 
the picked representatives of many na- 
tions.” As a matter of fact, there never 
was a more iniquitous treaty in all of 
history. Depriving a country which 
has existed for a 1,000 years of 69 per 
cent of its land surely is a crime. 

ERIK VON KUEHNELT LeppInN, Pu.D. 


TRIAL BALANCE 

by Alan Valentine 

Pantheon. $4.50 
A TEACHER IS A PERSON 

by Charles H. Wilson 

Holt. $3.75 
Subtitled “The Education of an Amer- 
ican,” the book by Alan Valentine will 
vaguely remind the reader of The 
Education of Henry Adams, although 
Valentine would probably be the first 
to admit that it is not nearly so schol- 
arly in tone. However, Alan Valentine, 
President of the University of Roches- 
ter from 1935 to 1949, is by no means 
satisfied that it is easy or even pos- 
sible for a young man to become edu- 
cated either in this country or in 
England, and he has written this book 
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to express his doubts. He willingly 
admits that one can acquire the veneer 
of an education and candidly refers 
to himself as an example. Of Quaker 
parents, he attended a private school 
until he entered Swarthmore, a Quaker 
college, in 1917 at the age of sixteen. 
Upon being graduated in 1921, he tells 
frankly of his first teaching assign- 
ment, a class in industrial geography 
in a leading university’s school of 
business administration. He admits 
that he was utterly unprepared for 
such a position. He also tells of the 
three masters’ degrees that he secured, 
each of which was unearned. 

Angus, as Valentine refers to him- 
self throughout the book, found Ox- 
ford quite different from Swarthmore 
during his stay there as a Rhodes 
scholar. Upon his return home he be- 
came a dean at Swarthmore at the age 
of twenty-eight; at the age of thirty- 
two he became Director of Admissions 
at Yale; at thirty-four he became Pres- 
ident of the University of Rochester. 
For each position he felt that he had 
no particular qualifications but was 
appointed because it was believed that 
he possessed “sound training and some 
executive ability.” 

Subsequently, in 1949, Angus entered 
government service and spent some 
time in Holland as chief of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperative Administration. He 
later became chief of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, another position 
for which he felt he had no particular 
qualifications. He is now president of 
the Committee for a Free Asia, and 
since he certainly knows nothing about 
Asia, the presumption is that he is 
once more beyond his depth. Disarm- 
ingly honest in his writing, you are 
apt to like Valentine’s effort at a can- 
did self-appraisal of himself and the 
American educational system. 

Charles H. Wilson is superintendent 
of schools in Highland Park, Illinois. 
His book, A Teacher Is a Person, is 
written in a very breezy style, and 
questions practically all the educa- 
tional practices in the public school 
system, but at the same time shows 
why short and simple solutions to our 
problems are not easy to find. He is a 
great believer in the merits of indi- 
vidual instruction as opposed to mass 
instruction. He does not believe that 
children should receive comparative 
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grades. He believes that parents should 
go to the school and confer with the 
teacher to see how their children are 
doing. A psychologist should be called 
in periodically to conduct an exten- 
sive standardized testing program. 
Superintendent Wilson believes that 
we are neglecting the bright children 
attending the public schools because 
they are being sacrificed, through large 
classes and mass instruction, to me- 
diocrity. He is of the opinion that it 
would perhaps cost three times as 
much as it does today to furnish the 
nation with the additional classrooms 
and competent teachers that would 
make the individualized instruction 
that he considers desirable, a fact. You 
will not approve of everything advo- 
cated in this book, perhaps, but you 
will find it provocative. 
Pau Kriniery, Px.D. 


CONSTRAINT AND VARIETY 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

by David Reisman 

Univ. of Nebraska. $2.75 
This volume contains the first in the 
series of the University Lectures in the 
Humanities given at the University of 
Nebraska. There are three chief con- 
siderations: The Academic Procession, 
in which Reisman examines the trends 
of college and university development 
in this country; The Intellectual Veto 
Groups, in which he spotlights the be- 
havioural sciences; Secondary Educa- 
tion and Counter-Cyclical Policy, 
wherein he looks into conditions in 
the secondary schools, presenting a 
theory of education as desirably 
counter-cyclical. 

Reisman talks the language of the 
literate auditor or reader. His pages 
are not cluttered with educational jar- 
gon. He has moved about in the aca- 
demic community, and diversity char- 
acterizes both his preparation and 
experience. 

It is clear that the pattern has 
changed since the first days of the Ivy 
League institutions. Not only has the 
early curriculum undergone surgery, 
but the student population has broad- 
ened and altered considerably. Neither 
cash nor class is the ruling considera- 
tion. Rather the demonstration of 
ability and the likelihood of capacity 
to learn and profit are the yardsticks. 
Reisman is aware that colleges and 
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universities keep watchful eyes on one 
another and the general consequence 
has been to the good. He is aware, 
also, that life outside the grove of 
academe has had an increasing inter- 
meshing with life on the campus. 

In two and one-half of the 160 pages 
of this book Reisman, admitting that 
he knows “much less” about the Cath- 
olic than the Protestant-controlled 
schools, touches upon a few concerns 
of Catholic higher education. A closer 
contact might have resulted in sounder 
comments, although no one can deny 
that some Catholic institutions do bet- 
ter jobs than others. Just how accu- 
rate it is to say that small colleges for 
women are hermetically sealed and 
that the nuns who conduct them are 
“timid” is not debatable. It is simply 
not true. The place of the lay pro- 
fessor is more widely recognized today 
and is likely to become strengthened. 

The volume is thoughtful and pro- 
vocative- 

¥rancis P. Kiccoyne, Pu.D. 


STEPHEN T. BADIN, 
Priest in the Wilderness 
by J. Herman Schauinger 
Bruce. $7.50 

Too few of us are familiar with the 
story of Father Badin, first priest or- 
dained in the United States, and heroic 
pioneer in the immense mission field 
which stretched from Kentucky to the 
Great Lakes and from the Cumberland 
Mountains to the Mississippi. Possessing 
in superlative degree the self-sacrifice, 
zeal and presistence which are char- 
acteristic of great missionaries, he dis- 
played also typical shortcomings—all 
the more conspicuous because he was 
laboring in a field where, at that time, 
neither civil nor ecclesiastical law 
had been organized. His determina- 
tion to build solid foundations for the 
Church and his stubborn persistence 
in carrying out his own really far- 
sighted plans, despite every obstacle 
and all opposition, led him into serious 
conflicts with authority when it pre- 
sented itself in the form of a distin- 
guished missionary, Bishop Flaget. 
Long-continued and complicated dis- 
agreements over the control of Church 
property, much of it held by uncertain 
title, occasioned Badin’s temporary 
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retirement from his beloved field of 
labor, and a return to his native 
France. Later he came back to pass 
the closing years of his life minister- 
ing to his far-flung congregations. 

Dying in 1853 at the age of eighty- 
four, he was buried in the cathedral 
crypt in Cincinnati, and eventually in 
what is now the campus of Notre Dame 
University, under the replica of a 
chapel which he himself had con- 
structed. Dr. Schauinger has given us 
a complete, well-balanced, throughly 
documented story of a most interesting 
apostle. The spirit in which he writes 
seems to be summarized in his com- 
ment on the Badin-Flaget controversy : 
“Although one can hardly draw any 
other conclusion than that it was most- 
ly Badin’s fault, one must also re- 
member his own oft used phrase: ‘one 
tale is good until the other is heard.’ ” 
We are told that Flaget had probably 
been warned to expect trouble from 
Badin; that in all likelihood Flaget 
wished to let Badin know who was 
really bishop; that Badin “was too 
sensitive, too easily hurt; and that a 
little time would have solved the 
problem.” 


JosEPpH McSortey, C.S.P. 


THE WHITE NIGHTS 

by Boris Sokoloff 

Devin-Adair. $3.75 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOVIET 
MENTALITY 

by Gerhart Niemeyer and 

John S. Reshetar, Jr. 

Praeger. $2.75 
These two small books, one, as its 
subtitle aptly states—‘“Pages from a 
Russian Doctor’s Notebook,” and the 
other a philosophical essay on Soviet 
ideology, furnish us with a key to a 
better understanding of Communism 
than a voluminous treatise on the 
subject. 

Dr. Sokoloff, an army physician dur- 
ing the first World War, was as an 
active member of Kerensky’s Socialist 
Labor Party, in the midst of political 
strife which followed the overthrow 
of the Tsarist Government in March 
of 1917. From his school days he was 
on intimate terms with many leading 
figures of Kerensky’s regime. As he 
was a sharp reporter of the fateful 
events of the Russian upheaval in some 
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of which he was a witness and in some 
of which a participant, the story he 
tells is both instructive and exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Appeasement was the most char- 
acteristic feature of the policy of the 
Socialist leaders of the Provisional 
Government in the months preceding 
the Bolshevik Revolution in November, 
1917. Dr. Sokoloff’s description of the 
mentality of the Russian liberal intel- 
ligentsia and how it led the country 
to surrender to Lenin and his gang is 
superb. The author correctly points 
out a resemblance between the attitude 
of fellow-travelers in Russia and in 
those of other countries. He says “the 
appeasement of 1917 is the appease- 
ment of today. It has corrupted the 
intellectual circles of the United States, 
Europe, and Asia as profoundly as it 
did the Russian intelligentsia of my 
time.” Dr. Sokoloff holds that “the 
benevolent and often enthusiastic atti- 
tude of ..any intellectuals toward Rus- 
sian comn‘unism is so incredible that 
one wonde. ‘ if, in their case, there is 
no actually psychological or even 
psychiatric prx. blem involved.” To the 
author’s view I vould like to add that 
perhaps the inhe. ently anti-religious, 
secularistic basis f liberalism and 
“democratic” sociali:m contain latent 
destructive drives whi*h make these 
movements have an implicit affinity 
with that of Communism. It was Dos- 
toevsky who showed so clearly in his 
Possessed that the secularism of the 
intelligentsia inevitably begets social, 
political and spiritual nihilism. 

Communism as an essentially irra- 
tional doctrine oriented toward de- 
struction is the theme of Drs. Niemeyer 
and Reshetar’s book. I fully agree with 
most of their views since I expounded 
identical ideas myself in print for 
many years. (See summary in let- 
ters to The New York Times, Dec. 14, 
1950, Sept. 1, 1952, March 13, 1954.) 

The authors maintain that “from its 
very beginnings, Marxism-Leninism has 
conceived the relation between itself 
and the rest of the world as one of 
destruction” which is accomplished 
not only by means of military aggres- 
sion but also by the subversion of so- 
cial institutions, morality, traditional 
loyalties, integrity of individuals, etc. 
The authors emphasize that because of 
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the Soviet distortion of the idea of 
reality, the reasoning of Soviet leaders 
has no counterpart in Western political 
thought. This creates almost insur- 
mountable obstacles for commmunica- 
tions on a meaningful level with the 
Kremlin. For example, atomic retalia- 
tion conveys a different meaning to 
Communists than it does to such West- 
ern statesman as Dulles. Not only do 
Westerners misinterpret the policies 
of Soviet leaders by imputing to them 
their own reasons and motivations, 
but also Moscow has a warped picture 
of the political objectives and inten- 
tions of the West. The authors believe 
that “the danger consists of possible 
miscalculation by the Soviet leaders 
of so gross an order that they are 
tempted into military adventurism.” 
One of the important points made in 
the book is that Western “psychologi- 
cal warfare” makes very little effort to 
undermine Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
by showing its complete irrationality, 
and the fact that its exponents “de- 
grade reason as a mere tool of inhuman 
power.” Perhaps pseudo-intellectual- 


ism of the type discussed in the first 
part of this review, of the men in 
charge of our anti-Communist propa- 
ganda, has something to do with this 
failure to expose the delusions and fal- 
lacies of Marxism. 

Nrxira D, RoopKkowsky. 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 

by Jean-Paul Sartre 

trans. by Hazel E. Barnes 

Philosophical Library. $10.00 
Jean-Paul Sartre probably disputes 
with Kierkegaard the distinction of 
being the “most famous existentialist.” 
Sartre’s very notoriety has caused his 
philosophical reputation to suffer. For 
although some of his views have been 
widely publicized in popular maga- 
zine articles and in his own novels, his 
strictly philosophical writing is not 
exactly competing with the morning 
newspaper at the breakfast table. And 
a bit of advice here. If you are not a 
philosopher but have been tempted to 
dip into Being and Nothingness in or- 
der to hear about existentialism from 
the famous Sartre himself, the word 
for you is caveat lector. Listen to this 
sample salvo: “Nevertheless we must 
not confuse this missing in-itself (the 
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lacked), with that of facticity. The 
in-itself of facticity in its failure to 
found itself is reabsorbed in pure pres- 
ence in the world on the part of the 
for-itself” (p. 89). So it goes for some 
700 pages. 

To present or evaluate Being and 
Nothingness in a few words is almost 
impossible. Sartre writes as a serious 
philosopher, and probably only the 
serious philosopher will find much to 
ponder. The work is subtitled “An 
Essay in Ontological Phenomenology,” 
the general context being Husserlian 
phenomenology. There are four parts: 
The Problem of Nothingness; Being- 
For-Itself; Being-For-Others; Having, 
Doing and Being. Moral terms such as 
“bad faith” and “sincerity” abound, 
and are the subject of some acute re- 
flections on Sartre’s part. But it is 
difficult to say that Sartre succeeds in 
giving these moral terms a genuinely 
moral meaning. In fact he doesn’t seem 
to pretend to have said much in a 
moral way. Concluding a short sec- 
tion on “ethical implications,” he 
promises to take up a number of ques- 
tions on the “ethical plane” in a future 
work. But according to Sartre, there 
is no God and no transcendent; man 
is the maker of his own nature and the 
creator of his own values. How any 
meaningful morality can be derived 
from this foundation, is hard to see. 

BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE POET 

ed. by Elizabeth Patterson 

Devin-Adair. $3.50 
This collection of poems by a wide 
range of poets, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, Convert, Apostate, and Agnostic 
attests to the popular appeal of the 
Saint of Assisi. Elizabeth Patterson has 
ranged far in space and time (from 
100 A. D.) to winnow out this garland 
for Il Poverello. The book has an in- 
troduction by Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston, and a preface by the poet 
priest, Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M. 

The editor tells us: “This collection 
of poems is an attempt to retell, in the 
words of those who have most deeply 
sensed his spirit, the story of the 
sandal-footed troubadour of God.” St. 
Francis is represented by his cele- 
brated “Canticle of Canticles” trans- 
lated in simple and literal effectiveness 
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by Marion Douglas, O.F.M. There is 
piety here, and mysticism, and humor 
too. We can also get a reverent chuckle 
out of G. K. Chesterton’s “A Broad 
Minded Bishop Rebukes the Verminous 
Saint Francis”: 


“If Brother Francis pardoned Brother 
flea 
There still seems need of such 
strange charity 
Seeing he is, for all his gay goodwill, 
Bitten by funny little creatures still.” 


The variety of poets is astonishing. 


SHORTER 


THE CENTURIES OF SANTA FE, by 
Paul Horgan (Dutton. $5.00). The au- 
thor’s nineteenth book is a sort of 
“biography” of the unique city, found- 
ed some three hundred and fifty years 
ago, which soon became Spain’s north- 
ernmost capital in her American pos- 
sessions and which at present remains 
the best place in the world for typical 
American frontiersmen to feel per- 
fectly at home. Written with the light 
touch of the man whose first novel, 
The Fault of Angels, won the Harvard 
prize, the present volume also reflects 
the same careful scholarship which 
won the Pulitzer Prize, the Bancroft 
Prize and the Collins Award of the 
Texas Institute for his two-volume 
study, Great River: The Rio Grande in 
North American History. 

The earlier labors formed an ideal 
preparation for the writing of the book 
now under review, less academic than 
the great prize winning work, yet, on 
the other hand, much more attractive 
to the general reader. One approaches 
it with the assurance that it comes 
from an author thoroughly familiar 
with his subject; and one may well 
become so fascinated with its pages 
that Santa Fe will be written down as 
next on the list of cities that simply 
have to be visited. On nearly every 
page one encounters interesting and 
accurate information with regard to 
religious affairs and outstanding per- 
sonalities. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by Emily 
Warner and Hawthorne Daniel (Dou- 
bleday. $4.00). Mrs. Warner—being 
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Gertrude Huntington McGiffert was the 
wife of an Episcopalian Bishop, Cle- 
ment Wood was a candid scoffer, Hum- 
bert Wolfe, an English Protestant, Imo- 
gen Clark,an American Protestant; and 
Louis Untermeyer, a Jewish liberal, 
has one of the best poems in the group. 
At least half the poems are by non- 
Catholics, and this comes by random 
and qualitative selection rather than 
editorial design. However, Catholics 
have a goodly share of the good poems, 
an example of which is “Song of the 
Fire,” by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


NOTICES 


Al Smith’s daughter— was uniquely 
well-fitted on the basis of intimate 
acquaintance with her subject, to write 
this book; and she has been wise 
enough to secure a professional as as- 
sistant author. She has thus succeeded 
in producing a valuable and most 
readable account of the “inside goings 
on” during the stormy days which saw 
the side-tracking of her father in favor 
of F. D. R. as Democratic candidate for 
the presidency in 1932. Her pages pos- 
sess great interest and value because 
they focus light upon events which in 
retrospect are now perceived to form 
one of the most critical chapters in 
the history of our nation. They form 
a report that deserves to be widely 
circulated, seriously considered, care- 
fully preserved. 

LOVE OR PERISH, by Smiley Blan- 
ton, M.D. (Simon & Schuster. Cloth- 
bound, $3.50; paperbound, $1.00). To- 
gether with a good deal of sentimen- 
tality and superficial generalizations, 
this book contains a certain amount 
of practical guidance and also at least 
a dash of helpful idealism. In the au- 
thor’s claim to distinction two items 
stand out: thirty years ago he was 
psychoanalyzed by Sigmund Freud; 
more recently he has become associ- 
ated with Norman Vincent Peale. 

BE A SAINT IN SPITE OF YOUR- 
SELF, by Marie C. Commins (Bruce. 
$2.75). The book, which tells about a 
number of very unpromising charac- 
ters who became saints, begins with 
the statement that St. Peter was per- 
haps “the most titanic traitor of all 





time.” But we are assured that “after 
he crash-landed three times from the 
stratosphere of boastful pride he was 
ready to be the servant of the servants 
of God.” The author’s style will repel 
some readers, although she adopted it, 
no doubt, for the sake of winning the 
attention of a very needy class who 
turn away from indispensable spiritual 
nourishment unless it is served up with 
sauce that has a real kick in it. This 
comment should serve as a fair warn- 
ing to readers who are at all squeam- 
ish, 

THE EXERCISES OF SAINT GER- 
TRUDE, translated by a Benedictine 
Nun of Regina Laudis (Newman. 
$3.00). This book is regarded as the 
masterpiece of the Benedictine mystic, 
Gertrude, usually called “the Great” 
to distinguish her from several other 
saints of the same name. Fortunately 
preserved, although most of her writ- 
ings have been lost, it has through the 
centuries continued to attract the ad- 
miration of devout persons, scholars 
and saints, including specifically St. 
Teresa and St. Francis de Sales. The 
present translation has been enriched 
with an editorial commentary, an in- 
dex of selected subjects, an interesting 
list of liturgical texts quoted, and a 
bibliography. 

IS YOUR CHILD REALLY FIT?, by 
Bonnie Prudden (Harper. $2.95); 
MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD, by 
Charles L. C. Burns (Fides. $2.75). The 
first book is an excellent practical aid 
for the intelligent parent who aims to 
train the body—and of course the mind 
——of a child. The instructions are intel- 
ligible; the exercises graded according 
to age; the illustrations clear. Other 
things being equal, a youngster whose 
physical habits are formed in accord 
with these lessons will be above the 
average both in bodily strength and 
mental vigor. By way of good measure, 
we get a brief chapter providing tests 
to help adults improve their physical 
status by analyzing themselves, locat- 
ing the imbalance if any, and then do- 
ing something definite to adjust it. 

By a happy coincidence, the second 
book supplements the first. Here we 
find strong emphasis placed on our 
responsibility for seeing that children 
receive the proper mental and spiritual 


training without which physical devel- 
opment will prove to be wholly inade- 
quate and even harmful. Dr. Burns 
who, in addition to being a parent, is 
Senior Psychiatrist to the Birmingham 
Child Guidance Service in England, 
displays a happy combination of pro- 
fessional knowledge, human sympathy, 
and religious faith. The Catholic par- 
ent will be pleased with his insistence 
on the need of combining restraint 
with firmness. In connection with 
obedience, he quotes at some length 
from Father Drinkwater who points 
out that discipline must be authorita- 
tive, but not authoritarian. The book 
contains brief and lucid suggestions 
with regard to natural development, 
sex, delinquency, adolescence, educa- 
tion. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED; WHAT’S 
WRONG WITH THE WORLD, by G. K. 
Chesterton (Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
each). Chesterton’s writing possesses 
a certain classical quality which seems 
to ensure its effective appeal to cul- 
tured minds wherever and so long as 
the English language remains in use. 

These two volumes will revive the 
admiration of old Chestertonians and 
win new devotees. Again one is im- 
pressed with G. K. C.’s ability to as- 
sociate the sublime and the ridiculous 
with telling effect, and to tie up a 
devastating rebuttal with a delightful 
poking of fun. We feel almost grateful 
to the rash Yorkshireman who dared 
to sneer at Chesterton as “not even a 
Cockney humorist” and got himself 
swamped by the torrent of words now 
to be found in the essay entitled 
“Cockneys and their Jokes,” which 
draws attention to the fact that the 
list of Cockney humorists must prop- 
erly include Samuel Johnson, Charles 
Lamb, Chaucer, Drydon, Dickens and 
Ben Jonson. 

IMAGE BOOKS: The new series 
which Doubleday recently published 
for readers of all tastes, continues to 
make “the world’s finest Catholic liter- 
ature available to all.” It offers a wide 
variety of spiritual reading in the- 
ology, philosophy, biography and fic- 
tion. Inexpensive and attractive, this 
group of paper bound books will en- 
rich the reader’s Catholic mind and life 
as well as the Catholic home library. 





APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. Philip Hughes 
(95c). This book is The Autobiogra- 
phy. In a simple but striking sentence 
in the Apologia, Newman records his 
peace of mind on entering the Catholic 
Church: “. .. It was like coming into 
port after a rough sea.” 

ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH: (Summa Contra Gentiles) Book 
Ill: Providence, by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Newly translated, with intro- 
duction and notes by Vernon J. Bourke. 
(Part 1, 2, 85c each). A new trans- 
lation of Book III, in the words of the 
translator, “contains a great deal of St. 
Thomas’ practical thought . . . in the 
field of morals, politics and sociology.” 
The translator is an eminent Catholic 
scholar and Professor of Philosophy 
at Saint Louis University. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH, by Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, 
Rev. S. Jelsma, Rev. A. Van De Lis- 
donk. Edited by Rev. John Greenwood 
($1.35). The authors are veteran con- 
vert makers. They have instructed 
thousands of non-Catholics as part of 
the Una Sancta movement in Holland. 
Their knowledge of the convert mind 
and their combined experience have 
produced a clear, concise and compre- 
nensive statement of Catholic doctrine 
and practice. Traditionally apologetic 
in method, the psychology of the in- 
quirer is always taken into account. 
The effect is one of gentle persuasion. 
This Handbook can be given to the 
nearest non-Catholic or Catholic-frienda 
who earnestly seeks the fullness of 
truth. 

SAINT AMONG THE HURONS, by 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. (95c). Here is 
an adventure story of the Black Robed 
de Brébeuf and the Indians. Histori- 
cally accurate, it re-creates the wild 
American frontier land of savagery 
and the towering figure of the Saint- 
Martyr, Father Jean de Brébeuf. 

THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc (85c). The pilgrim who follows 
the steps of Belloc on the Path to Rome 
will have an unforgettable experience. 
His knowledge of the countryside on 
the road from Lorraine to Rome will 
grow, and his appreciation of the Chris- 
tian influence on Europe will deepen. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis 
Hermon (65c). This novel is a beauti- 
ful story of French Canadian life, writ- 
ten by an artist-craftsman. We can be 
grateful for his single masterpiece, 
and regret Louis Hermon’s sudden, 
early death. 
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Wor.p, Sign, Commonweal, America, Exten- 
sion, Tidings, etc.; author of Liberty versus 
Equality, Black Banners, etc. 

JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
Think and Pray, etc. 

Nrxrta D. Roopkowsky, Research Associate and 
member of Faculty of Institute of Contem- 
porary Russian Studies, Fordham University, 
New York City. 

A. M. SvuLirvan, poet; editor, Duns Review 
and Modern Industry; Director Public Rela- 
tions, Dun and Bradstreet; author of Inci- 
dent in Silver, Ballad of Timothy Murphy; 
Stars and Atoms Have No Size; Ballad of 
John Castner; Day in Manhattan, etc.; for- 
mer conduetor, Poetry Hour, Mutual Net- 
work; member Poetry Soc. of America; Cath- 
olic Poetry Society; American Irish His- 
torical Society, etc, 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military ‘oe none 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 73rd year. 


Write jor Catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York 








College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
— 





EEE 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant 
and complete. it is conducted by Catholic laymen, 

the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The 
Christian tee Ethics “a : 
ident Chaplain, together w permanen’ 
the religious life ef the School, give Catholic boys 
moral preparation for a good life, and the School's 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 





College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. fence, m' 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. timu! social and 
. Dramatic and musica 
uctions with nearby men’s colleges. 

ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overloo: 

ter Valley. ew residence ll, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimmi and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 

Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


sports p' 














TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pe Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M. — 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 








“{ +. 
CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE Its Mild Soothing 
ae - . All- Havana Filler 
reasure from the world’s Confers P. 
great tea gardens ; nfers Peace and 


ryens famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a Restful Pleasure ! 
very choicest blend of flowety Dar- | ; 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world- 
renowned hotels and restaurants! 

Each tea carton, packed with non- 
mes bee. is 4 old Bh 
ure Chest” from Sexton, tea merchants ° 
over 70 years. Sold by better . Fopultrr since i814 


independent grocers. 











R. G. Sullivan, Inc.. Manchester, N. H. 








Sexton 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


KNOW 
what's going on in 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


You won’t be caught napping by anybody if you 
read THE CATHOLIC WORLD every month. You 
get a fresh, clear, Catholic picture of the world at 
Let the Experts Help You: your fingertips. 

To Attract Non-Catholics Keep THE CATHOLIC WORLD coming every 
To Persuade Non-Catholics month by writing today to: 

To Instruct Converts The Catholic World 

To Conduct Inquiry Classes 411 West 59th Street 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work New York 19, N. Y. 


To Understand the Psychology and Dear Father Sheerin: 
Theology of Conversions 











TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Please enter a one-year subscription for me and 
begin it with the next issue. 
10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 
My name is .. 
Address 
City, Zone, State 

0 payment enclosed 
U. S. & Canada: 1 year: $5.00; 2 years: $8.00 


Fer Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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now in your parish 


A fresh clear View of 


The Catholic 


You can help your parishioners act more 
like Catholics when you get them thinking 
more like Catholics. Today, the better-than- 
average reader needs a magazine that offers 
a clear, fresh, Catholic view of the world. 


Father Sheerin Writes... 


Each month in the 88-page CATHOLIC 
WORLD Father John B. Sheerin of the Paul- 
ist Fathers leads off with an eye-opening edi- 
torial. He takes his cue from Christ and puts 
His principles to work on today’s problems. 

Top writers like Christopher Dawson, An- 
thony Bouscaren, Howard Patch bring living 
Catholicism to today’s people in THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. They show that the 20th 
century world is Christ’s world . . . whole 
and entire. 


Books, TV, Movies 


There are 11 pages for book reviews .. . 
a Catholic view of best sellers—both general 
and religious books. Outstanding priests and 
laymen read and report for you. 

Our movie critic keeps a close watch on the 
new Hollywood shows. He calls them good or 
bad as he sees them. He examines TV trends 
... a powerful force in today’s thinking. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD is also down front for 
every Broadway opening to throw the light 
of truth behind the -spotlights. 


New Style... Pictures... 

There’s a new style in the WORLD today. 
It’s pleasant, pungent reading. A new cover 
picture and a new color each month add 





SPECIAL PARISH RATES 


Special reduced parish rates are avail- 
able for church distribution. This 
service offers pastors the opportunity 
to put THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
to work in the parish and have the 
magazine pay for itself. 











World 


variety outside . . . while illustrations and 
pictures inside hold the reader’s attention. 

With Winter here your people are indoors 
more . . . they have more time to read. 
You can help them find something to think 
about by taking THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
into your parish. 


NO RISK TO YOU 


We send you the copies once-a-month at 
our expense. You pay for only those you use. 
Any copies remaining you can send where you 
know they’ll do the most good (and deduct 
them from your bill). 

You probably know 7 or 10 people in your 
parish who need THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
now .. . who want a magazine that will keep 
them up-to-date on their Faith. 

You can start THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
in your parish next month at our expense. 
Just mark the number of copies you want each 
month; and please mail the coupon today. 
(Please check the little square if you’d also 
like a single subscription for yourself.) 


The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 


Se ies ine tts te om Genk dite i ts eam ame can GD 


ce ee ee ee ee ae eee ee ae ee 


© Enter my own subscription also. /nitial here 





FATHER LaFARGE’s 


vastly significant book for Catholics 
—that the entire nation should read 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


ON RACE RELATIONS 
by John LaFarge, S. J. 


One of this country’s most distinguished priests 
now writes a book of immense importance. 
Here is the entire background of the racial 
problem, the situation as it exists today, the 
viewpoint of the Catholic Church toward such 
issues as segregation, discrimination, integra- 
tion, and related problems affecting minori- 
ties. Clearly and readably, Father LaFarge 
discusses what the attitude of the individual 
Catholic must be in relation to racial problems 
and how he can act to help solve the dilemma 
both as an individual and in groups. 


“The style is decidedly readable and the 
movement rapid. The spirit is calmly per- 
suasive with no tinge of sectionalism.”— 
America. 


A HANOVER HOUSE BOOK 


PUBLISHED BY DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC 
Garden City, N. Y. 


$2.95 at all booksellers 
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Father LaFarge’s book is the 
first volume in the new 


CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT 
SERIES 


Edited by John J. Delaney 


Each volume in this series will be 
devoted to a particular problem af- 
fecting Catholics in the United 
States as interpreted by a recog- 
nized authority in the field. Among 
the vital areas to be covered in 
future volumes are education, labor, 
censorship, science, the family, and 
Communism. 


“Among the many Catholic projects 
initiated by modern publishers, one 
of the most useful is likely to be 
the Catholic Viewpoint Series.”— 
DOM BERNARD THEALL, O.S.B. 


“If future books in the series live 
up to the standard set by the initial 
volume, we can look forward to a 
major contribution to Catholic 
thought and action.”—Best Sellers 











